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Quake 
rocks : :?i 
region ■ 

AN EARTHQUAKE with 
magnitude of at least- 5.7 on 
the. Richter scale shook: Egypt 
and other countries in the 
Middle East yesterfnyVsway- 
ing 

hundreds 

pie into the sheets. 

A 40- year-old woman was 
killed under the debris of bier 
collapsed three-storey boose 
near the town of El-Santa in 
the Nik Delta province of 
Gharbiya. In Cairo, several 
old buildings cracked in the 
districts of Sharabfya, Ez- 
bekiya, Abdm. Old Cairo and 
Boulaq but there, were no re- 
ports of casualties. 

Five residents of the west- 
ern port of Paphos in Cyprus 
were slightly injured and a 
number of buildings suffered 
mild damage, state-run Cy- 
prus radio said. 

The- tremor struck at 3.11 
pm and was centred off the 
southwestern coast of Cy- 
prus. It was also'felt in Israel, 
the Occupied Toritories, 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Greece. 

Rebecca Phipps, .a spokes- 
woman for the US Geo- 
logical Survey in Reston, Vir- 
ginia. said, the earthquake 
measured 6.4 on the Richter 
scale. The British Geological 
Survey said it registered 63 
but Egypt’s Helwan Ob- 
servatory put the magnitude 
at 5.7. 

The Middle East News 
agency said President Hosni 
Mubarak telephoned Dr Ven- 
ice Kamel Gouda, minis ter of 
state for scientific research, 
to inquire about the mag- 
nitude and epicentre of the 
quake. Mubarak kept in touch 
with “all concerned bodies'’ 
and was kept mfomtod about 
details of Ale si tuati on 
Prime. Minister Kama! El- 
Ganzouri and Jhfonnatfoh 
Minister . Safwat: E3-Sherif 
also telephoned Gouda to 
make similar inquiries. ■ 

Gouda said the quake was 
epiceutred south of.Cyprps 
aid preliminary reatfings by 
Egyptian seismplogjcal sta- 
tions pur its magnitude at bef 
tween 5.7 and 6 points on the 
Richter scale. 

People ran into die streets 
of Cairo, fearing that some of 
the -city's old biddings might 
collapse. Telephone lines 
were disrupted briefly in 
parts of the capital. .. !•' 

An earthquake measuring 
6.2 hit die Gulf of Aqaba last 
November, damaging several 
buildings' and. properties in 
Jordan, Egypt ’and Israel. At 
least eight people were kilted. 

A quake that struck Cairo 
on 12 October 1992 kffled 
more than 450 people, in- 
jured 4,000 and caused ex- 
tensive damage to huikfings. 

A quake, of magnitude 6 
can cause severe damage . If it 
is centred under a populated 
area.. Magnitude 7 indicates a 
major earthquake capable of 
widespread, heavydamage. 

Weizman Visit 

ISRAELI President" Ezer 
Weizman will make &. one- 
day official visit to Egypt on 
Monday foe talks, with Pres- 
ident Hosni Mubarak on the 
troubled peqce process and 
tension between Israel and 
Egypt :. 

Weizman 's office an- 
nounced yesterday that, die 
visit comes in response to an 
invitatioa by Mubarak. Weiz- 
man, whose post is largely 
ceremonial, hosted- -Pair, 
estmian President Yasser Ar- 
afat on Tuesday at Iris home 
in Caesarea, nctiheni Israel. 
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RED-HANDED: AJ-AJiramWeeRtr's Randa Shaath captured the destruction of the Garden City villa weeks ago. Next week a two-page profile of the district will feature more photos 


The villain 
and the villa 


SCATTERED throughout nearly all of 
Cairo's districts are architectural milestones 
testifying to the city's millennium-long 
history. While some are, obviously, in better 
shape than others, these buildings have, on 
the whole, withstood the test of time and 
nature. But, as the opulent El-Morgani 
Pasha’s villa discovered the hard way. they 
are no match for a keen business eye and a 
bulldozer. This turn -of- the -cen tury villa, 
located on Dar EJ-Shefa St, in the tree-lined 
Cairo district of Garden City, is but the latest 
victim to the urbanisation and demolition 
craze. 

Egged on by soaring land prices, the new 
owner of the villa apparently saw that LEI 5 
million i approximate value of the land) was 
incentive enough to skip the necessary 
demolition permit and to violate a ministerial 
decree issued by Prime Minister Kama! 
El-Ganzouri banning the demolition of 
historically and architecturally significant 
villas and palaces. The owner, however, was 
thoughtful enough to demolish the building 
very carefully so as not to damage the 
rococo-style villa's marble walls and stairs, 
which, demolition workers said, were later 
sold for LE20Q.000. 

Although demolition work on the villa 
began two mouths ago, it was only brought to 
die prime minister's attention during the last 
few days, said sources at the Cabinet 
El-Ganzouri immediately sent President 
Hosni Mubarak a report revealing the 
transgression. Mubarak, on Tuesday, issued a 
decree, dismissing the deputy governor for 
Western Cairo and suspending, for dereliction 
of duty, the head of the West Cairo district. 

And while the president’s move should, in 
the future, serve to deter similar cases of 
“negligence" on the part of officials and 
contractors, for the villa, which is now 
reduced to nibble, it serves as an angry 
reminder that without vigilance, history could 
find that it has no place in the present. 


Talks snag on re-negotiations 

Hebron’s settlers veto the peace, as Israel persists in trying to re-negotiate the Oslo Accords, while maintaining that it isn’t 


Araid reports that Palestmlan-Israeli talks had snagged over 
Israei’s red^lcrjmient fibm Hebron, the special US envoy 
to the negotiations said both sides were making a “serious 
effort” to reach an agreement: ■ . . • J- 

Id a: statement issued yestewfey, US Middle East Co- 
ordinator pepms Roffi.sauJ Israeli ami Palestinian nego- 
tiators met foe over three hours. of talks on Hebron Tuesday 
evemng. Tbe talks are being held at the Erez checkpoint, 
fltocrosangbrtween the autonomous Gaza Strip and Israel, 
v ‘TH^’arc'niaidng a serious effort to underetand each oth- 
er’s concerns,” Ross said, adding that additional Talks were 
-Scheduled fix' yesterday. - . . • ( 

Ross Granted betweentop Israeli and Palestinian officials 
in an apparem attempt to break the deadlock He met in Je- 
rusalem with Israeli Defence Minister Yitzhak Mordechai 
and, then drove to Gaza City fora meeting with Palestinian 
teadwYass^ArafeL ' 

*T think what’s mostimportant isto see if we can translate 
the sense of undeistendtng of concerns on each side into a 
set ctf understandings about how to move forward," Ross 
■ said after the meeting with Mordechai “We’re obviously 
nottbereyet" 

. Arafat warned that unless Israel showed more flexibility 


the talks were beading for failure. “I am not sure that we 
will be able' to accomplish anything in the talks unless the 
Israeli government changes its position and honours die 
agreements it has already signed. No one expects that,” Ar- 
afat said in an interview. 

; Israel radioquoted op unnamed senior Palestinian, official 
as saying the differences between the two sides were so se- 
rious that another meeting between Israeli Prime Munster 
Binyanun Netanyahu and Arafat might be necessary to 
bridge the gap. 

Meanwhile, the Israeli army announced that 10,000 Pal- 
estinian workers are now allowed to return to their jobs in 
Israel but journalists at the Erez crossing said few workers 
crossed yesterday — apparently because they did not yet 
have permits. 

In the talks with the Palestinians, Israel is asking for ad- 
justments in security arrangements to protect 450 Jewish 
settlers living in the West Bank city of Hebron, home to 
some 94.000 Palestinians. 

Israeli negotiators sought to reduce the size of the Pal- 
estinian police force due to take control of parts of Hebron 
and ingUftwi they be armed with pistols rather ti v* n auto- 
matic rifles. ... 


“We told ihera we don't want to change any article of die 
agreement that we signed on Hebron. We reject ibe prin- 
ciple of what they raised," said Hassan As four, a senior Pal- 
estinian negotiator. 

The agreement -signed with Israel'/, pn»»ous Labour gov- 
ernment called for Israelio puQlhe bulk of its troops out of 
Hebron while providing security for the settlers that Ne- 
tanyahu contends is not adequat e . 

Israeli news reports quoted Palestinian chief negotiator 
Saeb Erekat as saying that if appropriate security cannot be 
provided for the Jewish community, Israel would have to 
evacuate them from Hebron. 

“The real problem in the negotiations is that Israel is try- 
ing to redraw the agreement to fit the settlers. Why doesn't 
it ay to make an agreement to fit the 8 million Palestinians 
and Israelis?" Erekat told Reuters. 

"There are also Palestinian security concerns. These set- 
tiers are responsible for all the problems and the mas- 
sacres,” he told the 88-member Palestinian Legislative 
Council in a reference to a Jewish settler's massacre of 29 
Palestinian worshippers at Hebron's Al-Ibrahimi Mosque 
in 1994. 

"I wonder if any Israeli would like to have these settlers 


as his neighbour.” Erekat said. 

Declaring the talks laced a “true crisis,” Erekat called on 
the United States to actively intervene to avert a total break- 
down. "The American side is called upon to oblige the Is- 
raelis to implement agreements” providing for the Hebron 
redeployment, be said. 

Israel was to have withdrawn from Hebron last March but 
the pullout was delayed by a series of suicide bombings in 
February and March and was further postponed after Ne- 
tanyahu defeated Shimon Peres in Israel's elections in May. 

Arafat paid his first public visit to Israel on Tuesday, 
pledging to keep Palestinian police from firing again on Is- 
raeli soldierc. 

Sitting in garden chairs oo the terrace of Israeli President 
Ezer Weizman’s villa in Caesarea, Arafat and Weizman 
traded compliments, shook hands for the cameras and 
agreed there was no alternative to peace. 

The cordial luncheon and Arafat’s promises contrasted 
sharply with the deep discord evident in the talks at Erez. 

Arafat proposed moving the negotiations to Eilat, Israel’s 
southern Red Sea port, or to Tata. an Egyptian resort just 
across the border, in order to bold "continuous talks" away 
from ihe media spotlight. 


Analysis 


Likud coalition in distress 

The key to understanding Netanyahu lies less in the enigma of his policies than in the 
fragility of the Israeli leader's ruling coalition, writes Graham Usher from Jerusalem 


After a week of the worst violence ever . 
seen in the- Occupied Territories, Pal- 
estmian-Israeff ne^tiaricms resumed on 
6 October ins last-ditch effort to salvage 
the Oslo; peace process. At the fiiit meet- 
ing,_ it. was agreed to form .three- com- 
mittees .. — . on; - Israel's stalled , re- 
deployment -in .Hebron, on economic 
relations and on uciDitoy-civil .matters. 
But all are aware that the critical issue is 
-Hebron. 7 ‘ . 

On his whistle-slop trip «> Israel and 
Gaza on the day of the negotiations; US 
Secretary ■ of - State Warren 'Christopher 
pledged that the two sides" would nego- 
tiate “within the 'four corners" 7 of the ex- 
isting agreement on Hebron. Israel’s For- 
eign Mimstei; David Levy, says/be, is 
convinced' that . ihe security; "adjust- . 
meats” Israel is seeking in Hebron “can 
be carried out within the framework of 
the existing agreemenL that it & not a 
matter, of .renegotiating or opening the 
Agreement.” After 109-plus days of stall- .- 
mg on Hebron by the Likud government, 
snch reassorances cnt' little ice with the 
PLO leader. “We wifi wajt and.see,” said 
Arafat: cobUy,' tin the eve of the. nego- 
tiations. 

Palestinians in the West.. Bank . and 
Gaza are also waiting. Apart from an in- 
cident on 2 October in which the Israeli 
army she* . dead ; one T^estmian and 
wounded four outsid e a vviflagfr near 
Hebron, the t erri tories were tense . but 
quiet iast wcet One rcasoq was that .by 
_8 October the army bad. lifted most of 
tile internal closure it imposed on Gaza < 
aid the West Bank, although tanks and 
helicopter gim^ups. are. soil in place 
around the cities of Nablus and Hebron. 
Bat the man cause is that Ihe confrOnta- • 
tions two weds ago between Israel and 
the Pdestinian r National Authority's se- 
curity forces has massively strengthened 
Arafat's stature among Palestinians. 

A call issued by the Palestinian opposi- 
tion-group Hairrmn .on 3 -October in Leb- 
anon for Palestinians in. die O ccupied 
Territories to engage in “total confronta- 


tion" with the Israeli army and settlers 
was met with a wholly derisory response. 
After a total of 68 Palestinians and 15 Is- 
. raelis dead, the mood in the territories is 
one of national unity behind (rather than 

- internal conflict with) their leadership, 
with most Palestinians abiding by Ar- 
afat's instructions to observe patience 
and quiet during the negotiations. But 
quiet should not be mistaken for sub- 
mission. “All the elements are there for 
the people to explode again,” says the 
Gaza-based human rights activist, Raji 
Souram. “The Israelis have not diffused 
the. situation." 

. The situation can only be diffused if 
Arafat gets tangible results from the ne- 
• gotiatfons, principally (as he himself ex- 
pressed it) “precise implementation” of 
redeployment in Hebron as well os the 
other outstanding issues from Oslo's in- 

- terim phase. These now have become the 
bloodiest of redlines for Palestinians and 
the Arab world generally. Arafat’s di- 

’ .lemma is that to keep them he requires 
Netanyahu to move with him. And the 
Israeli leader's moves remain as enigmat- 
ic as ever. 

Since his election victory, Netanyahu 
has conveyed a dual policy vis-&-vis the 

- peace |ux>cess which, in shm, amounts to 
no pobey at all. .On tbe one hand, he has 
repeatedly vowed to honour Israel's com-_ 
mitments under Oslo. On the other, he 

. has kept his pre-election promises to ex- 
pand Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank, reject the idea of a Palestinian 
stale and keep Jerusalem united "forever” 

' under Israeli sovereignty. 

It . was these conflicting signals that 
. made his decision to open the tunnel in 
Jerusalem so incendiary rather than the 
decision per se. As the territories become 
engulfed in virtoal war. the . hope was 
that Netanyahu would realise that be 
could either wreck Oslo or uphold it, but 
thathe cotikf no' longer do both. The re- 
alisation has yet to dawn. . 

At the. crisis summit in Washington, 
the Clinton administration suggested six 


different "gestures” Netanyahu could 
make to restore faith in the peace pro- 
cess. The Israeli leader rejected them all. 
including dosing the tunnel in Jerusalem 
or setting a dale for the redeployment in 
Hebron, on the grounds that peace must 
be achieved “through negotiations and 
not through violence.” Yet, on his return 
from Washington. Netanyahu took the 
unprecedented step of appearing on Is- 
rael's Arabic television channel to appeal 
directly to the Palestinians. "I ask yon 
not to Jose hope,” he pleaded. "We were 
almost in the abyss...” but now "there is 
an opportunity for a fresh start for the 
peace process.” 

How to interpret such messages? Some 
Israeli analysts believe they are mere re- 
flexes as Netanyahu and his government 
lurch from one crisis to. another. Others 

— especially on the Palestinian side — 
say they are part of a conspiracy to in- 
crease the heat in the territories, thereby 
readying the Israeli army to reoccupy 
and thus bury Oslo once and for all. 

But perhaps a more sober explanation 
lies less in the enigma of Netanyahu's 
policies than in the fragility of his ruling 
coalition. Should Netanyahu proceed 
with Oslo's interim agreement as written 

— as the Palestinia n s and die Arabs are 
demanding — he risks the defection of 
members from Likud as well as the hard- 
line national religious party, which has 
nine Knesset seats. Should be not pro- 
ceed, the moderate wing of his coalition, 
such as Avigdor. KahalanTs Third Way 
bloc and the religious Shas movement 
(who, together, have 13. seats), have al- 
ready signaled they are ready to throw in 
their lot with the Labour opposition. Ei- 
ther way the coalition falls, opening the 
way to new Israeli elections or a national 
unity government. 

There are many in Israel and the Oc- 
cupied Territories who believe the lat- 
ter option is perhaps now the only way 
u save the Oslo process. The weeks 
ahead will show whether Netanyahu is 
one of them. 
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Channelling delegated 
powers 

Awad El-Morr, 

Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Constitutional 
Court, examines con- 
stitutional provisions 
limiting the exercise of delegated powers 

Under Article 108 of die Constitution die president is entitled — 
in case of necessity and exceptional circumstances and upon 
delegation by a two-thirds majority of the members of the Peo- 
ple's Assem bly — to take decisions having die force of law. 
Delegated powers must be for a specified period, bearing on a 
defined subject matter, and articulating die basis on which its 
r egimentatio n «h«ii lean. These decisions have to be submitted 
to the Assembly on its first meeting following the expiry of the 
time limit prescribed for the use of delegated powers. Should 
they not be submitted, or foil to procure die approval of the As- 
sembly after their su bmissi on thereto, they cease to have the 
force of law. 

In case No. 25 for the eighth judicial year decided on 16 May 
1992, die (^institutional issue addressed to the Court for ad- 
judication concerned die invalidity or otherwise of Decree-Law 
No. 102 (1980). The petitioners in this case, who after die ter- 
mination of their service in the armed forces joined the Arab 
Authority for Manufacturing, claimed that, in addition to their 
earned salaries therefr o m they remained entitled to their military 
pensions, acquired under Law No. 90 (1975). However, in 1980, 
Article 18 of Law No. 150 (1967) concerning die immunities 
and privileges of this authority was abrogated by Article 1 of the 
challenged presidential decree-law, which also subjected two 
employees of the authority and its productive units to Law No. 
79 (1975) regarding social security, with the effect that military 
pensions which they used to receive in addition to their salaries 
were withheld. 

The petitioners argued that Decree-Law No. 105 (1980) over- 
stepped the limi ts of delegation accorded to the president under 
Law No 29 (1972), on the grounds that whereas this law con- 
fined powers delegated to the president to the ratification of ar- 
mament conventions and the issuance of decisions having the 
force of law in matters relating to aims expenditures and others 
necessary for die armed forces, the challenged decree law was 
formulated to regulate requirements of social security for em- 
ployees in the aforesaid authority in violation of articles 86 and 
108 of the Constitution. 

In striking down the contested decree-law, the Court pointed 
out that constitutional provisions represent die norms sub- 
stantiating the regime of governance, levelling the apex of all 
mandatory rules. Delegated powers do not fall within die orig- 
inal mandate of the executive, but are derogative from its nor- 
mal activities, in that only within their narrow restrained con- 
stitutional, limits may such powers be exercised and construed. 

In fact the framers exhaustively enumerated die exceptional 
jurisdictions of die executive along with their external boun- 
daries in order to firmly rationalise their exercise and ordain 
their confinement to constitutional limitations. 

Initially] legislation' is the business of parliament under Article 
86 of the Constitution. However, the principle of the separation 
'of powers, which excludes overlapping jurisdictions and forbids 
intervention by a governmental branch into competencies al- 
located to another, was Hafanrarf by the need to confront threat- 
ening situations exacting the issuance of presidential decrees 
prescribing measures capable of meeting, promptly and ac- 
curately, die exigencies and repercussions of such situations. 

With this in view, delegated powers were designed by die 
framers not as a parli am enta r y sweeping concession granting die 
president an absolute overall power, but as a narrowly limited 
faculty attached to necessities and associated with its com- 
pelling ^nwniitinM To this pnH the Constitution ordained the 
parliament not to entirely renounce or substantially delegate die 
most important aspects of its legislative power. Motivated by 
the need to restrain the power to delegate, die Constitution set . 
forth its requirements to which this Court extends its exclusive 
power of judicial review. 

Under Article 108 of die Constitution, powers delegated to foe 
executive, are firmly constrained: firstly, by the existence of cir- 
cumstances of exceptional nature and where necessary in order 
not to use this power without reins adapting it to die need to 
face compelling situations; secondly, by requiring die approval 
of at least a two-thirds majority of the members of the parlia- 
ment to ensure the existence of such pressing situations and oth- 
er conditions to which delegation is attached; thirdly, by man- 
dating a parliamentary determination as to die subject-matter of 
delegation and the basis on which their regimentation shall take- 
place (the idea behind this, is to suppress tendencies of ex- 
cessiveness if the executive was left uncontrolled to legislate); 
and fourth, by demanding an ascertained time limit defined ei- 
ther explicitly or implicitly and beyond which delegated powers- 
will be withheld, in order not to admit their use in a manner in- - 
vasive of the original competence of the parliament in adopting. 
amendin g or abrogating statutes in all domains. 

Indeed, a lair exercise of delegated powers could not be 
achieved in the absence of viable controls thereon. This power 
of review — under the Constitution — has been conferred on 
parliament to verify die extent to which constitu ti onal limita- 
tions on delegation bad been observed. 

In this regard, the framers cancan was to obligate the pres- 
ident to submit to the parliament — and cm its first session fol- 
lowing the termination of die duration of delegated powers — 
die measures which he had *alr«n in compliance therewith. 

FaOure to submit these measures thereto, or to have the ap- 
proval of the parliament thereof necessitates their detachment 
from the force of law which previously accompanied their is- 
suance. 

Within these lines, the exercise of delegated powers beyond 
their subject matter, violating the original competence of the 
parliament, dictates their annulment by tin's Court. 

Indeed, the challenged Decree-Law No. 102 (1980) provided 
that Law No. 79 (1975) on social security shall apply to Egyp- 
tians employed either in the Arab Authonty for Manufacturing, 
its productive units or corporations in which it participates. Has 
authority was established among certain Arab countries — con- 
sidered parties to its constituent instrument — with the intention 
to build up an industrial Arab base ensuring die pro gressive de- 
velopment of advanced industries and the common interests of 
these countries. Later on, participants in this authority, with the 
exception of Egypt, declared their withdrawal therefrom. As a 
consequence the challenged Decree-Law No. 30 (1979) was is- 
sued requiring on the one band the retaining of its prior priv- 
ileges, Trmjmmities and powers, along with the continuity of its 
activities 4nd the bearance of its former liabilities, and on die 
other hand depriving the petitioners from their military pensions 
so long as they remain in die service of the authority. 

The government claimed that the challenged decree-law was 
issued under delegated powers mandated to the president by 
Law No. 29 (1972). 

However, the Court noticed tijat tins law dealt solely with the 
ratification of armament conventions along with military ex- 
penditures, requiring — as outlined by die explanatory note of 
that law — secrecy and promptness. 

Taking into account that the subject-matter of die challenged 
decree-law was the annulment of the petitioners right to collater- 
ally have their salaries earned from die Arab Manufac t urin g Au- 
thority and the pensions they acquired in return of their past ser- 
vices in die aimed forces, the challenged decree the pertinence 
of which to the delegating law is entirely lacking, deviates from 
requirements- violating Article 108. 
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VICTORY FESTIVITIES: Paratroopers, some of them carrying President Hosni Mubarak’s picture, landed on the stage as part of a gala celebration on Monday night marking the 23rd 
anniversary of the October 1973 WarlPresident Mubarak, Mrs Sezanne Mubarak, Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat and Field Marshal Hussein Tantawi, minister of defence, watched the 
song-and-dance festival organised by the ministries of defence and culture on die eastern bank of the Suez Canal opposite IsmaflLia 


Private property defended 

Under a controversial ruling by the Supreme Constitutional Court, the prosecutor-general should be 
stripped of his power to impound the assets of suspected financial offenders. Mona Ei-Nahhas reports 


The Supreme Constitutional Court ruled oo Sat- 
urday that an article in the C riminal Procedures 
Law that empowers the prosecutor-general to 
impound the assets of suspects accused of pub- 
lic money offences was unconstitutional. The 
court, under Chief Justice Awad El-Morr, de- 
clared that Article 208 ran counter to a constitu- 
tional text that prohibits foe sequestration of 
private property without a court order. 

The article m question states that the pros- 
ecutor has die authority to impound foe assets 
of foe accused if investigation produced enough 
evidence proving that the offender is guilty of 
embezzling state funds. 

Constitutional Court sources told Al-Ahram 
Weekly foe ruling was aimed at protecting pri- 
vate property and removing all “im- 
constitutionaT barriers that might prevent its 
administration by the accused. Citing the legal 
principle that the accused is innocent until prov- 
en guilty, a source said: “It’s illogical to deal 
with innocent people as if they were criminals, 
impounding their p ro pe rty before they are prov- 
en to be guilty." 

Prosecutor Raga’a El-Arabi declined to com- 
ment on foe court ruling,- declaring that it was 
still under study. But the ruling aroused con- 
troversy in legal circles, with some expressing 
worry about foe consequences of its application 
and others disagreeing on whether it has a ret- 
roactive effect 

Court sources said the ruling was intended to 
be retroactive. “It should lead to the annulmen t 
of all orders issued by the prosecutor-general as 
long as foe case continues to be heard by the 
courts,” a source said. 

Nabfl Medhat Salem, head of Ain Shams Uni- 
versity’s C riminal Law Department, shared foe 
same opinion. He axgned that since the ruling is 
retroactive it should apply to El-Rayan and 0- 


Sherifi two defunct financial investment com- 
panies, whose assets were seized, and are being 
run, by die prosecutor-general. The se- 
questration of the two companies should be an- 
nul ed. Salem said. 

For her part, Fawzia Abdel-Sattar, a law pro- 
fessor at Cairo University, insisted that foe rul- 
ing has no retroactive effect According ro Ab- 
del-Sattar, foe law establishing the 
Constitutional Court made it clear that its rul- 
ings take effect on the day following their pub- 
lication in foe official gazette. “This means that 
all orders foe prosecutor may issue in foe future 
are null and void but foe orders he issued in foe 
past, such as those related to foe finan cial in- 
vestment companies, cannot be touched,'’ she 
said. 

Abdel-Sattar also expressed fear that the rul- 
ing might have negative consequences. “Court 
orders usually take a very long time. The delay 
would provide foe accused with foe opportunity 
to smug gle their money abroad. By foe time foe 
court establishes that foe suspect is guilty, foe 
money would be gone," she said. 

Abdel-Sattar explained that foe “sole aim of 
the abolished article was to protect public mon- 
ey. The prosecutor's order was only pro- 
visional. If foe suspect is found to be innocent, 
he will retake possession of his money. If he is 
proven to be guilty, foe money will be restored 
to its original owners," she said 

Responding to this, a Constitutional Court 
source, who asked that his nam e be withheld 
said a court order impounding foe assets of a 
suspect should not take more than, two weeks. 
“Any delay should not be used as a pretext for 
violating foe Constitution,’' foe source said 

Salem said any attempt to protect public mon- 
ey after it had been embezzled would be mean- 
ingless. “Safeguarding public money should be 


done from foe very be ginning by tightening fi- 
nancial control mainly by the Central Auditing 
Agency," be said 

Salem welcomed foe court's ruling, declaring 
ihat it was in line with foe Constitution that pro- 
hibits the sequestration of funds except tty a 
court order. 

Legal sources pointed out that the ruling 
would have no impact cm sequestration orders 
issued by foe Illicit Earnings Office, an affiliate 
of foe Ministry of Justice, on foe grounds that 
these orders cannot be issued without a court’s 
consent "Consequently, the office’s order im- 
pounding the assets of industrialist Abdel- 
Wahhab El-Habbaq will not be affected by foe 
ruling of foe Constitutional Court," a source 
said 

Habbaq, former board chairman of the hold- 
ing company for engineering industries, has 
been remanded in custody and his assets im- 
pounded for making illegal profits which, press 
reports said amounted to millions of dollars. 
The reports alleged that Habbaq had restored to 
foe state foe amount of S19 million but the re- 
mainder of his money was smuggled to banks in 
Switzerland. 

The constitutionality of Article 208 was first 
contested in 1990 by Saad Mohamed Ahmed, a 
former minister of manpower, who was accusal 
of finan cial malpractices by foe Administrative 
Control Authority. The prosecutor-general had 
ordered his assets impounded in June 1988 but 
Ahmed filed a lawsuit with the Southern Cairo 
Court of First Instance, d emanding foe order be 
annul ed 

As foe case was being heard, Ahmed’s law- 
yers contested foe legality of Article 208. The 
court believing they had a point allowed the 
lawyers to take their complaint to the Supreme 
Constitutional Court 


Opposition discuss ‘non-political’ co-operation 

Opposition Forces from across the political spectrum are exploring the prospects of limited co- 
operation in advance of next April’s municipal elections. Amira Howeidy reports 


Nasserists, Communists and Islamists are striv- 
ing to reach an agreement on abstention from 
foe use of political and ideological slogans in 
campaigning for next' April’s local council or 
municipal elections. A tripartite committee was 
set op for this purpose by Diaeddin Dawoud’s 
Nasserist Party, foe illegal Egyptian Communist 
Party and foe outlawed Muslim Brotherhood. 
The committee was described as an offshoot of 
foe Political Parties and Groups Coordination 
Committee, established by the opposition in the 
wake of last year’s parliamentary elections. 

The tripartite committee was limited to foe 
three forces because other opposition groups — 
foe Wafd, Labour, Tagammu and Liberals — 
had decided “not to impose ideological slogans 
on foe people in the local council elections," 
said Nagi El-Shehabl Labour’s election co- 
ordinator. It remains, he a dded, for the three 
memb ers of foe tripartite committee to reach a 
consensus on this point 

The both of foe tripartite committee took 
many analysts by surprise because it included 
two major arch-enemies — Communists and 
the Brotherhood — who appeared to be co- 
ordinating policies fix foe first time afro* bring- 
ing their war of words to an end. 

“Opposition forces have learned a lesson from 
their big failure in foe. last parliamentary elec- 
tions," said Ibrahim El-Badrawi, foe Communist 
representative on the committee. “This lesson 
led to die birth of the tripartite committee.” 

El-Badrawi explained that municipal elections 
are not politically-oriented because municipal 
councils are concerned with providing services 
to foe people. “So our conflicts and differences 
with foe Islamist trend should not be brought 
into the election battle as they would in parlia- 
mentary elections," he said. 

At least 100,000 candidates are expected to 


contest the elections, competing for around 
40,000 seats on 1,571 local councils. The coun- 
cils do not exercise any political authority. 

“Despite coordination or even an alliance 
with foe Islamists, I cannot run under their slo- 
gan that Islam is the solution," said El-Badrawi. 
"This is why we formed foe tripartite com- 
mittee to sort out this problem. We can have a 
joint platform [for the municipal elections] that 
is not remotely related to politics or ideology." 

In the 1995 parliamentary elections, the Wafd 
won six seats, foe Tagammu five, Nasserists 
two, Liberals one and foe outlawed Broth- 
erhood one. The ruling National Democratic 
Party [NDP] won 318 seats. 

According to Diaeddin Dawoud, foe aim of 
the Political Parties and Groups Co-ordination 
Committee, foe parent-body of foe tripartite 
group, is to “stop the NDP from dominating foe 
local councils as they did with the People's As- 
sembly." Dawoud, however, is not oblivious of 
foe radical differences between some of the 
larger committee's members, particularly be- 
tween right and left 

Dawoud conceded that a “strong" group with- 
in his Nasserist Party opposed co-oidinatian 
with the Islamists. “But we are doing our best 
to eliminate these contradictions. They should 
rank second after the more important objective 
of setting up a strong opposition front" tie said. 

These contradictions should not figure in elec- 
tions for the local councils which are concerned 
with services and social work. Dawoud said. 
And yet be predicted a fierce battle “because 
foe local councils provided valuable assistance 
to foe NDP candidates who won in foe parlia- 
mentary elections." 

Hussein Abdd-Razek who represents foe left- 
ist Tagammu on foe larger committee said: “I 
am against the Brotherhood’s politics and ideol- 


ogy, but they are a strong political force. The 
Islamist trend exists whether we like it or not 
So we have to deal with them in order to come 
up with foe best results.” 

But is foe outlawed Brotherhood ready to re- 
nounce their slogan “Islam is foe solution"? 
“There is a possibility that after the strong gov- 
ernment clampdown on foe group, foe Broth- 
erhood will become more flexible in accepting 
reality,” said Abdel-Razek. “So they may give 
it up. And yet the risk may be too great if the 
slogan is foeir only means of political survival.” 

According to Abdel-Moneim Selim, foe 
Brotherhood’s representative on foe larger com- 
mittee, foe leadership of the outlawed organ- 
isation has not taken a decision yet The matter 
is under study, be said. 

For Diaa Rash wan, a researcher at the Al- 
Ahram Centre for Political and Strategic Stud- 
ies, Communist-Brotherhood co-ordination has 
become “de facto" parity because the Broth- 
erhood has no other choice in view of die gov- 
ernment clampdown. A more important reason, 
he said, is that opposition groups are incapable 
of contesting foe municipal elections separately 
because each cannot field as many as 40,000 
candidates. 

If they run separately, the chances of suc- 
cess are “almost zero.” But if they co-ordinate 
seriously, they may gain con- 
trol of some councils. Rash- 
wan said. And yet, he did not 
rule out foe possibility that 
foe attempt at coordination 
might collapse, even before 
tire elections, due to the grave 
ideological and political dif- 
ferences and mistrust between 
the three groups in foe quest 
for a united front 


Egypt and Israel 
unpackaged 

Israeli tourism in Egypt has dropped 
dramatically, and so has package 
tourism involving the two countries. 
Rehab Saad investigates 


Tourism officials and travel agents are reporting 
a drop in package tours combining Egypt and Is- 
rael as a result of the recent clashes between Pal- 
estinians and Israeli troops in the Occupied Ter- . 
ritories. Most of foe cancellations hit the so- . 
called religions tourism market namely that of ‘ 
tourists visiting foe region to have a first-hand 
look at religious sites such as Old Cairo and . 
Saint Catherine in Egypt and Jerusalem in IsraeL - < 
Although tourism to Egypt alone was said to 
have been unaffected, operators reported that 
the number of Israeli visitors to Egypt was de- 
clining. Tourism Minister Mamdoub EK 
Beltagui confirmed “limited cancellations by 
some of the groups coming from IsraeL” The - : 
Palestiman-Israeli clashes, he said, “will un- 
doubtedly have a negative effect on tourism in . 
Israel and may affect slightly all the countries of 
the region, including Egypt. But I stress that the 
drop will be in regional tourism only. The type 
of tourism that targets Egypt alone is not af- 
fected. On foe contrary, it is expected to grow.” ■■ 
Sherif Farid of Wings Tours said that canceila- t 
tions of the Egypt-Israel package amounted to 
80 per cent. He also reported “a hundred per cent ■ 
drop" in foe number of Israelis craning to Egypt; - 
through his agency, “a pparen tly because they, 
are afraid of an anti-Israeli Egyptian reaction.” 
Before the eruption of the unrest in the Oc- 
cupied Territories, Israelis were visiting Egypt 
in record numbers, raidring only second to Ger- 
mans. The number of Israelis who visited Egypt 
between January and August 1 996 amountedlo 
226,805 people, registering an increase of 31.5 ... 
per cent compared to the same period last year/' 
And in August, 49,066 Israelis came to this 
country — an increase of 12.9 per cent over Au- 
gust 1995. 

Abu Bakr El-Shotbagi of 3A Toms said can- 
cellations fin his company amounted to 25 per 
cent “A lot of trips which were scheduled to 
Egypt and Israel this month were either post- 
poned or cancelled,” he said. El-Sbrabagi ex- 
lamed that much of his work involves tourists 
com Latin America and Asia. “These countries 
are far and foeir flight tickets, are expensive. 
Therefore, foeir tourists like to make combined' - . 
tours including Egypt, Israel Turkey- and- 
Greece. Some of them dropped Israel from their 
p rogra mm e and kept the other countries while ■: 
tiie rest preferred to caned the trip altogether,”' 
he said. 

Elhami El-Zayyat of F.meco Tours said that 
the cancellation of padcage tours, which should * 
have been expected, was the result of a rfcastic * 
drop in tourism to IsraeL T know that many 
travel agents in Israel are suffering because res- 
ervations 'from overseas are not 
he said. 

Ezzedfon El-Shabrawj of Egyptian-American- 
Tours believes that the Rdestiman-Israeli clash- 
es will affect tourism to Egypt, particularly tour- 
ism from the American market. “Many Amer- 
icans have a fuzzy knowledge of ^geography and 
anything that happens anywhere m the Middle . 
East will stop them from coming,” he said. - 
El-Zayyat found comfort in the European mar- 
ket “If tourists know geography well and if 
their media coverage is impartial they are -not' 
going to stay away. France; Britain and Italy are 
sympathetic to the Palestinians and they admire . 
Egypt's position,” El-Zayyat said. _ . /• ~\. 

For Minister El-Beltagiri “peace aid to uris m!! 
are interrelated. To urism cannot fienrisb unlesT- 
tbere Is a peaceful and stable atmosphere," .be- 


Recipe for Jerusalem 


THE HEADS of Al-Azhar Mosque and 
the Coptic Orthodox Church told a Press 
Syndicate symposium on Monday that de- 
fending hoty sites in Jerusalem and sup- 
porting the Palestinians are a religious 
duty, reports Mona E^-Nahfaas. The sym- 
posium was part of a “cultural week” at 
foe syndicate, marking the 23rd an- 
niversary of the October 1973 War. 

Al-Azhar’s Sheikh Mohamed Sayed 
Tantawi called for using all legitimate 
mea ns to regain occupied Arab lands. 
“Struggle and unity are the means of 
achieving this objective,” he said. “It is 
our duty to lend a helping hand' to our Pal- 
estinian brothers until they regain all foeir 
usurped rights.” 

According to Tantawi, Jerusalem was in 
Arab lands for 14 centuries, during which 
Muslims and Christians lived together like 
brothers. “We should not allow any ag- 
gresson cm any of the Islamic or Christian 
holy sites in Jerusalem,” he said. . 


Pope Shenoudah said that feme is the 
only means of confronting Israel par- 
ticularly in the quarrel over Jerusalem’s 
holy sites. “Condemnation is not enough. 
We must resort to force, unity and a united 
Arab market, instead of foe [proposed] 
Middle East market,” he said. 

Pope Shenoudah said his decision to pro- 
hibit Copts from making the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem was aimed at thwarting “any 
type of normalisation" of relations with Is- 
rael. Normalisation, he said, cannot be 
made while the boly city is under occupa- 
tion. Visiting Jerusalem now would be 
meaningless “and would only help Israel 
strengthen its economy and gain support,” 
be said. 

Referring to Israel’s opening of a tunnel 
near the Al-Aqsa Mosque, Shenoudah 
said: “The Arabs must hasten to defend 
Muslim and Christian holy sites.” Any Is- 
raeli claim to the city is unfounded be- 
cause Jerusalon was in Jewish hands for 


short periods of time only, he added. 

Addressing foe same symposium, Hamdi 
Zaqzouq, Minister of Al-Awqaf [religious 
endowments], urged the Arabs to take the 
initiative and prepare a plan for re gaining 
Muslim and Chrikian rights. Accusing Is- 
rael of planning to rebuild King Sol- 
omon’s Temple on the site of Al-Aqsa 
Mosque, Zaqzouq warned the Arabs 


Ahmed Sulki Al-Dajani, a former mem- 
ber of foe Palestine Liberation Organ- 
isation’s Executive Committee, con- 
demned Israel’s repression of the 
Palestinians and said that the Arabs should 
give worldwide publicity to foe issue of Je- 
rusalem. Like the religious leaders, Al- 
Dajani counseled Arab unity as the 
of standing 19 to future “challenges .” 

Edited by Wadie Kirolos 
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memories 


The objective of the October War was to achieve a new strategic situation 
in the region that would compel the US and Israel to move toward a just 
political settlement, writes Air Vice-Marshal Gabr All Gabr 


. This 'month of nve^y^brings with ft memories 
■.• of the epic of Ae<)ctob*ar Wa^tbe .greatest Egyp^ 
tian military adnm r 8mB^of fiii& cenhny. lt is a 
good occasjon to iuiswer' one of fiieiinpoitaitt ques- 
tions it has raised: Why was tfcis epic engagement 
more -a war of political-gatyankatioo than- a war of -. ' 
territorial . ; ; . / 

a In arderlo answer this flpfeslfi^ire must fens' oar ‘ 
sights on fee decision to w^jto,vw^and fl»poUt-- 


dedaon to wage war is feembst complex and gravest . 
decision a political teflfaflwp tray have to take. War 
is never ah aim perse, butooe of ttepofifi^mearis : 
and instruments feraduev^hatidod objectives. :: 
Any poiftkalleadenfrip feat opts fig war most have- - 
fee capacity to control its 'cothse . after it breaks out ' 
and ft must know when and how to stop 
War is Dot a (toe-sided adhfey. ft is a conflict between- 


also a decision tharmustfetakenin fee context of 
surrounding ejic nmg taDceaaad fee f niaoHilitfe it and 
available options feese circumstances presort.' 

When President Sadat embarked on ftas decision- 
making process, all efforts and mftijrtives to effect a - 
peaceful solution to fe^Arfl>-lsrarii stride — UN 
Security Council Resolution 342; the bilateral and 
quadri- lateral talks, fee Rogers-' inkiative, - Am-. 
bassadar Jarring’s initiative and even Sadat's in- 
itiative in 1971 — bad aft aadedin failure. . 

At fee same dine, Egyptian-Soviet relations were 
very shaky. The Soviets were sospkious of Sadat’s _ 
^political orientations after he assumed {tower arid : 
jjfeere were fundamental differences between the two 
leaderships over fee nribrtmy optiravririch, since 
1972, Sadat increasingly began to see as inevitable ' 
in light of the persistem Israeli intransigence which 
had brought all peacofiffortsto a dead end. .The So- 
viets, however, feared feat any military engagement 
would lead to a confrontation wife fed US. The ten- 
sions feat these differences provoked were aug- 
mented by fee Soviet Union's refusal to supply 
Egypt wife the necessary armaments to launch a tnfl- 
itary offensive, such as long-range Softer planes and 
guided anti-aircraft missiles, in’ order to discourage 
Egypt from seeking a mQftary solution, it also de- 
layed the delivery of military components which had 
already been contracted for under Eresklenf Nasser. . 
aod in the early years of Sadat’s presidency. 

Following fee Soviet- American summit meeting 
of May 1972, Presidrait Sadat felt that the two su- 
per-powers had readied an agreement to freeze fee 
situation in fee Middle East for, feat feat aixy escala- 
tion would lead to a conflict in fear interests and - 
jeopardise the policy of rapprochement they had in- 
augurated. This,' he realised, explained the Soviet 
reluctance to supply Egypt wife offensive we aponry 
and its sluggishness in arms deliveries. As a result, 
Sadat deckled to cancel fee misrion of fee Soviet 
military advisers aod technical units that President 
Nasser had asked for in 1970, in order to support 
Egypt’s mr- defence capabilities and to. provide 
Egypt wife die strategic air reconnaissance and 
tracking systems it lacked. 

However, Egypt's efforts to, contain, fee dispute be- 
tween fee two countries and fee Soviet Union’s desire 
To retain access to fee Egyptian pert facilities forks 
fleet prntHgd the continuation of a caution? co- 
operation between fee two countries. The Soviets sup- 
plied fee Egyptians wife same of fee necessary weap- 
onry, but it was barefy- w ia pqp supporting fee water 


, jug” as fee popular Egyptian saying basit 

By March 1973, fee Soviets, knew that President 
■' Sadat had made up lib mind logo to war. They ad- 
vised him to reassess the level offee training of his 
aimed forces and to ensure fee highest calibre of 
leadership' chi' all fronts. They also expressed' foeir 
; feats feat brad would launch a pre-emptive strike, 
that would shatter fee Egyptian forces. From tins 
advice and ‘previous, contacts .wife fee Soviet lead- 
ership, Sadat understood feat, although the Soviets 
were opposed to an all-out war, they would not ob- 
ject to. limited mflitaiy oper ati ons in order to spur 
political activity on fee Middle East issue. In a 
meeting between Hafez Ismail, Sadat's national se- 
curity adviser, and Soviet officials in Juno 1973, 
Brezhnev' told him feat the Egyptian leadership had 
- . a right to make its owndecisions but feat he hoped 
this would oot precipitHte a sea of blood. 

On fee other side of fee globe, fee US was adamant 
about m a fritah aap Israel's military s u pe ri ority over all 
fee Arab front-une nations combined, ostensibly to 
‘preserve the balance of power in the region. As toe 
Nixon at nipi gpitwyi was ato) approaching an erec- 
tion year, they badno desire to alienate the powerful 
Jewish lobby. Quite the contrary. At fee end ofl971, 
Nixon announced that fee US would resume sup- 
plying Israel wife mflftaty aircraft and in February 
1972, the US concluded an aims deal wife Israel feat 
included 42 new Phantoms and 82 Sky Hawks. As a 
result, fee mflitaiy balance of power was tipped beavi- 
- ly in Israel's favtxu.paitknilariy wife regard to its air 
.force capability whks had always been its key to vic- 
; tray in previous conflicts. 

To make matters worse, fee American administra- 
tion pledged to Israel in writing that it would not pur- 
sue any new peace initiative without having fust <fis- 
' cussed ft with the Israrire. That America’s Middle 
East policy was. tied firmly to fee Israeli position was 
amply demonstrated^ throughout 1972 (the year of the 
presidential elections) when both sides’ official state- 
ments on fee issue were virtually identical. This one- 
sided stance was responsible for die failure offee talks 
between Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s national security 
adviser, and hts Egyptian counterpart, Hafez Ismail, 
wham. Sadat had aslred to convene fee talks in Feb- 
ruary 1973 in a last-fetch attempt to seek an opening 
.feat might leadto a just political solution to the issue. 

To a great extent, fee Nixon administration's pol- 
icies on this issue were heavily, influenced by pow- 
erful forces m American politics. 'While Israel and its ‘ 
supporters in the Ananican decisio&making centres 
were able to press fee White House in its favour, fee 

Awht liiiA nffWfW- lhe n want rmr dv- rfiamip lg wwn- 

ter these pressures. At fee same time, fee Arabs were 
unable to rally ftrir available forces in Oder to effect 
asuhstantial enough change in the belanre of regional 
. Jjower hot might compel fee Amwirfl n 
tion to modify its position. Consequently, instead of 

administration simply so ught fur- 
ther concessions from fee Arab6. 

It was -feus feat Kissinger told Ismail on 25 Feb- * 
nary 1973, “You expect us — if we can — to seek a 
spetific solution fee result of which would be to fail® 
about an essential change in Israel's fired positions.- 
Cm we bring about such a change? I will tell yon feat 
persuasiveness, and even oar desire to stand firmly 
behind that solution, depends on how much we can 
point to tan gible changes in the Arab or Egyptian at- 
titudes- That is the key.” 


President Sadat, however, bad a different opinion. 
With his initiative in 1971, be had come to fee end of 
fee line in making copcessfons. He reasoned feat if fee 
Arabs had to change fear attitudes in order to get the 
US to take action toward a political solution, this 
could only crane about through a shift in the balance 
of power between the Arabs and Israel, not through 
further Arab concessions. 

As Egypt's efforts failed to revive fee Eastern from 
and to secure tangible progress in international peace 
diplomacy, fee populace wxffam Egypt and other Arab 
countries was cl a mo uri ng foe war in order to end fee 
state of no-warino-peace fern had prevailed after fee 
war of attrition. The p re ssu re s forced fee Arab polit- 
ical leadaships io move farther toward a war footing, 
which in turn supposed Egypt’s efforts to mobilise all 
available Arab mili tary c apa citi e s in order to render 
fee option of war with Israel feasible. 

Against this background, fee Arab League Coun- 
cil, in its session of September 1972, moved to re- 
view. fee political situation from every aspect in 
light of which they would draw up a plan for joint 
action. The plan would delineate fee tasks and ob- 
ligations for which the member nations would be re- 
sponsible in order to end the state of oo- war/no- 
peace which had become highly detrimental to Arab 
interests and legitimate rights. 

In December 1972, the council of the Arab driefs- 
ofetaff met to the volume of fi***™**! and 

mflitaiy support each Arab stale would have to offer. 
Their derisions were ratified by the Arab Defence 
Council at fee beginning of 1973. At fee same time, 
Arab strategists met to determine the best means to 
optimise the oil weapon in order to pressure inter- 
national powers, and notably the US, to aher its entire- 
ly pro-Israeli stance. 

The state of Egypt’s armed forces was also crucial 
to fee derision to go to war. Since Egypt began to re- 
build its aimed forces after the 1967 debacle, ft was 
obvious to political and military leaders, given Amer- 
ica’s continued support for land’s military su- 
premacy ova 1 all the front-line nations put together, 
flat it would be impossible to achieve a sufficient mil- 
itary advantage wifein a reasonable period of time that 
■would enable Egypt to liberate its territories through 
mflitaiy operations. 

Consequently, presidents Abdel Nasser and Sadat 
.devoted their efforts to mobilising collective Arab 
action and to reviving the eastern front (with Syria) 
in order to remedy fee balance of power that was 
tilted so heavily to Israel’s advantage. Nasser's ef- 
forts in this respect brought feeble results largely 
due to fee disputes and mutual acrimony feat 
charged the inter-Arab climate at fee time. Sadat, on 
the other band, was able to effect progress by pur- 
suing three courses of action. 

Firefly, he resumed fee process, begun by Abdel 
Nasser, of budding up the offensive capacity of 
Egypt’s aimed forces and preparing them for war. 
Secondly, be sought to co-cnimafe with Syria in order 
to compel Israelis fight on two fronts simultaneously, 
thereby reducing the efficacy of its mflitaiy super- 
iority and providing the Arab armed forces die op- 
portunity to achieve limited strategic objectives on 
both fro n ts. Thirdly, he co-ordinated -with fee other 
Arab countries to support the Egyptian and Syrian 
fronts by providing land and air units which had been 
derided by flte Arab Defence Cotmcfl. 

By the time of the October War, Egypt’s efforts 
had met with varying degrees of success in all three 


spheres. However, in spite of the advantages it had 
gained is terms of the numerical superiority of its 
land forces to the troops Israel had to deploy on two 
fronts, ft was still insufficient for deep offensive op- 
erations. 

In addition, air superiority remained totally in Is- 
rael’s hands. When Egyptian political and military 
leaders met in the session of the Supreme Armed 
Forces Council on 6 June 1972. it was clear to them 
feat there was no hope of redressing this imbalance. 
The Soviet aircraft they were being supplied with 
were no match for the latest advanced aircraft Israel 
was getting from the US. 

Over the coming months, until the following meet- 
ing of the Supreme Aimed Forces Council on 24 Oc- 
tober. two opinions prevailed in the upper echelons of 
die Egyptian mflitaiy establishment. The first, ad- 
vocated by Lieutenant General Mohamed Sadeq. min- 
ister of war and general commander of the aimed forc- 
es, held that Egypt should wait until it had the 
necessary war materiel to enable it to engage in a war 
on equal footing. This opinion was based on the argu- 
ment that if a country embarks on war, it should have 
the capacity to control die course of combat and to de- 
termine when and bow to cease hostilities race it has 
achieved its mflitaiy objectives. Israel’s air superiority 
precluded these conditions. 

The second opinion, advocated by General Saad El- 
Shazli and supported by Sadat, was that Egypt's 
armed forces, wife the weapons that were scheduled 
to be delivered in accordance with agreements already 
concluded, would be sufficiently equipped to permit a 
limited offensive operation, even given Israel's air su- 
periority’. The strategy would rely on intensive anti- 
aircraft missile bombardment in conjunction with con- 
centrated air cover by Egyptian fighter phases in order 
to protect fee ground forces in their offense. Head-on 
collision battles would be fought afterwards to ex- 
haust the enemy's armour and an* force. 

Tire latter view was to prevail. Sadat dismissed 
Mohamed Sadeq and replaced him by Lieutenant 
General Ahmed Ismail whose views coincided with 
those of Sadat and El-SbazlL The political and mil- 
hazy leaderships were thus united on pursuing the 
optimum military option available at feat time This 
was to wage a limited offensive in order to break the 
political stalemate and to end the state 
of no-war-no-peace that was so po- 
tentially detrimental to Egypt's polit- 
ical and economic well-being. The 
armed forces had reached a combat ca- 
pacity that would enable them to un- 
dertake such an operation. 

Planning now could move into gear. 

In November 1972, Ahmed Ismail met 
to discuss the potential scenarios wife 
fee Syrian political and military lead- 
ership. and over the following months ( 

they met again frequently to co-ordinate TT - 

op erations so that fi ghting could' take -1 1 

place on both fronts simultaneously. At 
the same time, they agreed that it would 
be necessary to rally other Arab forces, 
notably the oil weapon, in order to meet OtX 

feeir objectives. ^ 

The Egyptian and Syrian leaderships 
defined fee war's political objective as, 

**10 challenge the concept of Israeli se- 
curity by a military action, in ac- 
cordance with the capacities of the 


armed forces, the aim of which is to inflict the great- 
est possible losses upon the enemy and to convince 
■ him that bis continued occupation of our territory 
saddles him wife greater costs than be can afford and 
feat his concept of security winch is based upon mil- 
itary and political mfimiriatinn is not an iron shield 
that can protect him now or in the future." 

Within the framework of this strategy, Sadat out- 
lined three military objectives for the Egyptian 
armed forces; to end the state of military stagnation 
by breaking fee cease-fire on 6 October 1973; to in- 
flict the greatest losses possible on fee enemy in 
terms of personnel, weaponry and equipment and to 
liberate fee occupied territories in successive stages 
in accordance with the potential for this made pos- 
sible by ensuing develo p ments. 

The clarity of the strategic objectives, which were 
based upon fee actual capacities of the aimed forces at 
the time, constituted a major factor in the success of 
the October War. This factor was desperately lacking 
in the 1 967 War. The poUtical-mititary leadership then 
were fully aware that Egypt’s armed forces lacked the 
materiel necessary to liberate the occupied territory in 
a full-scale war. The precision of fee political and mil- 
itary objectives, die lengthy and detailed planning and 
co-ordination, and the staging of the re-acquisition of 
occupied territory according to available potential are 
a reflection of the leadership’s cool-headed realism. 

Indeed, if it took more titan two years, after re- 
building the defensive capacities of Egypt’s armed 
forces, to develop its offensive capacities to the de- 
gree it had reached by the lime of the outbreak of the 
war. it would have been folly to tirink that it could 
have achieved such the ambitious task of regaining 
all fee occupied territories within a matter of days. 
The Egyptian military and political leadership was 
fully aware of this. That is why ft set as fee task of 
the October War to utilise the available Egyptian and 
Syrian forces in a jointly co-ordinated action, in con- 
junction with die oil weapon, in order to achieve a 
new strategic situation in the region that would exert 
the necessary pressure on fee US and Israel and com- 
pel them to move toward a just political settlement 
This is, indeed, what transpired on the Egyptian 
front Why ft has not yet transpired on the Syrian and 
Palestinian fronts is another story. 
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Men-only poll 

WHILE Kuwaiti men went to the ballot 
boxes last Monday to elect a new parlia- 
ment, women staged protests against 
their exclusion from the only elections 
held in any of the Arab Gulf States. 

Kuwait’s parliament stages some live- 
ly debates, but has limited powczs end 
cannot overrule the country's emir. 
Sheikh Jaber Al-Ahmed AJ-Sabah. The 
parliament has been disbanded twice 
since its inception — first in 1976 and 
again in 1986 following severe parlia- 
mentary criticism of cabinet ministers. 
While Kuwait prides itself on having an 
elected legislature, it is often described 
as being ruled by a “chosen few” be- 
cause of the restrictions placed on vot- 
ing. Naturalised Kuwaitis, members of 
the armed forces and women are not al- 
lowed to vote, thereby allowing only 
107,000 out of Kuwait’s 700,000 cit- 
izens to exercise this right. 

Of the 50 outgoing parliamentary 
members, 41 ran for re-election and 25 
retained their positions. 

“The biggest winner is the govern- 
ment,” headlined the two official news- 
papers in Kuwait last Tuesday. Islamists, 
however, grabbed 16 seats, up from 15, 
which left liberals with only four seats, 
compared to die nine they held in the 
last assembly. 

Before the election, the outgoing par- 
liament was criticised for not addressing 
Kuwait’s major issues, primarily the 
economy, which is still straggling from 
the effects of the Gulf War, and further 
threats by Iraqi President Saddam Huss- 
ein, whose occupation forces were oust- 
ed in 1991 by the allied forces. 

Most Kuwaitis, while pleased with 
new penalties fin- theft of public money, 
believe the old parliament wasted too 
much of rts four-year term on trivial is- 
sues, such as Islamic dress and banning 
co-education at Kuwait University. With 
complaints about the old parliament lin- 
gering in the air, expectations for the 
new chamber are on the rise. 



Phantom coercion Erbakan’S Libyan dilemma 


Abdullah Gul, Turkish Premier Erbakan’s right-hand man, and state minister for foreign affairs, spoke 
to Omayma Abdei-Latif last week about the compromises one has to make as a coalition partner 


Turkish Premier Erbakan’s visit to Libya has backfired, angering 
his country more than he anticipated, reports Doaa El-Bey 


Abdullah Gul is known as one of the 
two pillars of Turkish Prime Minister 
Necmettin Erbakan’s Welfare Party 
(Rafah). The other is 63-year-old Jus- 
tice Minister Shawkat Kazan, a long- 
time colleague of the premier. Gul ac- 
companied Erbakan on his visit to Cai- 
ro last week. 

With a doctorate in economics, 46- 
year-old Gul is a professor at Istanbul 
■University and, like most key figures 
in Rafah, has mastered Arabic and 
English. He {days a major role in shap- 
ing Erbakan’s foreign policy and is 
known to be the architect of the 
“friendly and warm relations” between 
Rafah and Washington. According to 
the American ambassador in Ankara, 
Mark Grossman, Gul has played a sig- 
nificant role in getting the American 
administration to accept Rafah, the 
first Islamic party to have a share of 
power in Turkey. 

Gul does not hide his firm belief in 
foe Western style of democracy. He 
was once quoted as saying, “Turkey 
has a democratic system which is fir 
more progressive than that applied in 
neighbouring Islamic countries. We 
want a society and a democracy in foe 
Western sense of foe word.” Gul is 
known for his moderate views on po- 
litical issues. He admits that Rafib will 
not be able to implement its Islamic vi- 
sion because h is a partner inagovem- 
rnenf that keeps to a secular line. 

According to one Turkish diplomat, 
Gul is effectively Erbakan’s foreign 
minister. “When Erbakan formed iris 
cabinet, Gul was made responsible for 
Central Asian affairs. He formulates 
most of Erbakan’s foreign policy 
moves, and he was foe one who pro- 
posed Erbakan’s North Africa visit to 
improve relations with the Arab world. 
He acts as if he were the foreign min- 
ister,” said foe diplomat. Gul spoke to 
Al-Ahram Weekly in English. 

Rafah has been sharing power with 
Turn Ciller’s True Path Party for 
two months now. Daring this time, 
Rafah party leaders have been ac- 
cused of neglecting their electoral 
promises for the sake of gaining 


power. What is your reaction? 

First of all, we have a coalition govern- 
ment, which means that we do not have 
foe right to impose our electoral pro- 
gramme. Turkey's voters chose to give 
us half the votes, so we have to com- 
promise on everything because the 
government is not led by Rafih alone. 
We will, therefore, have to wait some 
time before implementing some of our 
p rogramm es and principles. That does 
not mean, however, that we ignore 
- them completely; we strongly believe 
in each and every cme of our principles. 
I believe Jhat we mg -something 

good for the whole Islamic world. 

b 

So . how would you .account for the 
defence agreement iftat was signed 
with Tel Avfv despite Erbakan’s 
fiery election-time .statements that 
he would not co-operate with Israel? 
The agreement was signed before our 
government came to -power and, as we 
said before, it merely involves tech- 
nical co-operation in' foe field of de- 
fence. Before we came to power, we 
had our own suspfckms about foe 
agreement, but once-we had access to 
the documents, we realised that it was 
the same agreement that had been 
signed with 17 other countries, in- 
cluding Egypt The Rafeh-True Path 
coalition signed something which can- 
not be called an agreement, because the 
Americans forced us to deal with Israel 
The story begins when we asked the 
United States to provide ns with foe 
necessary know-how and technology 
to upgrade some 60 Phantom aircraft 
belonging to foe Turkish arme d forces. 
Tie only response we received was a 
fiat “No”. However, we were told that 
we could easily gain access to this 
technology, but only through Israel — 
the one and only country, other than 
the US,, that possesses such tech- 
nology. We had two options: either we 
forgot all about the 60 Pbantom air- 
craft which cost an estimated $600 mil- 
lion or we dealt with Israel. We de- 
cided on the second option. 
Unfortunately, the Israelis used this to 
claim drat Turkey was associating with 
them and spread such propaganda 


around foe region. {Their claims] are 
not true. Besides, we have a condition 
in the agreement which says we are 
free to share this know-how with any 
other country. 

Recent reports have spoken of con- 
tacts made between Erbakan and 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein. 
Are these reports true? 

These reports are groundless. Erbakan 
did not call Saddam, but there is con- 
stant high-level contact between [Iraq 
and Turkey]. 

Iraqi Foreign Minister Said Al- 
Sahaf described the “security zone” 
which Turkey intends to establish 
on Iraqi soil as an occupation of 
Iraq which wffl lead to grove con- 
sequences. How do you comment? 

I believe we have explained this. What 
we wanted to do in northern Iraq was 
protect Turkey’s borders. We respect 
Iraq’s [territorial] integrity and we 
would never think of occupying any 
part of Iraqi land. But in northern Iraq 
there is an authority gap, and the PKK 
[Kurdistan Workers Party] has bases 
there from which they infiltrate Tur- 
key and kill innocent people. The PKK 
does not represent foe Kurdish people. 
It is a Marxis£L«nmist organisation, 
and they are not only killing Turks but 
targeting Kurdish people as well. They 
feel free in that area arid we are telling 
foe Iraqis: either you control foe area 
or it is our right to take all kinds of 
measures. 

But how can the Iraqis control it 
wheu Saddam is not allowed into the 
area? 

In this case, there are some [local] 
leaden like [Kurdish Democratic Par- 
ty head] Massoud Barzani in the area 
through whom the Iraqis can govern 
foe region. But if Iraq cannot control 
its land and if Barzani and other forces 
cannot gain full control of foe area, 
film we will take all die necessary 
measures to control it. 

Do Iraqi officials still call the “secur- 
ity zone” an occupation? They know 
quite well we do not have such an in- 


tention. We understand each other and 
they know exactly what we are going 
to do and they know our intentions. 
There is no need to warty; we are ask- 
ing them to co-operate to settle the sit- 
uation in northern Iraq. 

From time to time, die Iraqis need to 
make such statements. 

Being an Islamic party, how mueb 
contact do you have with other Is- 
lamic movements in the Arab 
world? 

We' have had contacts with some Is- 
lamic movements. They have attended 
party meetings and ceremonies and we 
have also encountered them at inter- 
national c o nferences organised by Is- 
lamic institutes and centres worldwide. 
But our relations were confined to 
movements which were not involved 
in any terrorist or violent activities. All 
we wanted to do was to strengthen our 
relations with Islamic countries. 

After we came to power, we wanted 
to have strong relations with Arab gov- 
ernments, so we have not dealt with 
any Tslamic movement which might be 
regarded as an opposition force. It has 
never been our intention to interfere in 
any country's internal affairs. 

There were reports that Erbakan 
was mediating between the Egyp- 
tian government and the banned 
Muslim Brotherhood on his visit to 
Cairo. Is this true? 

Premier Erbakan was on an official 
visit and we did not have any contact 
with the Brotherhood. But if we were 
asked to do dial and we could contrib- 
ute to the peace and harmony of Is- 
lamic countries, then why not? Until 
now, however, we have not had any 
meetings with any member of foe 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

Do you expect Erbakan's Libya visit 
to affect Amertcaft-Torkish re- 
lations adversely? 

Ido not think it will. Turkey, like other 
European countries, has good relations 
with Libya and 1 do not believe that 
our relations with foe US will be ad- 
versely affected by this visit. 


By visiting Libya amid widespread opposition, 
Turkish Prune Minister Necmettin Erbakan has 
dragged his government to its lowest ebb. His ac- 
tions during his first three months in power have 
dismayed not only both his secularist opposition 
and Islamist supporters, but also Turkey's closest 
ally, the United States. 

The secularist opposition has showered Er bakan 
with criticism because he has adopted policies that 
deviate from Turkey’s traditional pro- Western 
line. The premier’s detractors have also accused 
him of being too keen to talk to pariah nations. 

The left-wing opposition People's Republican 
Party, which has 49 seats in foe 550-seat parlia- 
ment filed a motion on Monday night for a vote 
of confidence in foe government, after Erbakan * 
was publicly humiliated by Libyan leader Mu- 
anrmar Gaddafi. The day after, the Democratic 
Left Party, which holds 73 parliamentary seats, 
seconded foe confidence vote bid. 

The text of foe motion denounces Erbakan’s 
tour for being “marked by diplomatic scandals." 
adding that Turkey has never beat placed in such 
a degrading situation. The parliament is due to de- 
bate foe motion within the next two weeks. 

Erbakan’s tour lasted one week and took the 
prime minister to Egypt, Libya and Nigeria. He . 
returned to Ankara on Tuesday. 

Although Erbakan’s coalition government has 
five deputies more than the absolute majority of 276 
he needs in parliament to win the confidence vote, 
many deputies from the True Pa* Party (DYP) — 
the coalition partner of Erbakan’s Welfare Party 
(Rafah) — are not happy with his foreign policy. 

Foreign Minister Tansu Ciller, the leader of the 
DYP, said Turkey could now see who its enemies 
and who its friends were. In a joint press confer- 
ence on foe last day ofErbakan’s visit, Gaddafi ex- 
pressed his displeasure at Turkey's relations with 
Israel, criticising Ankara for signing a military 
pact with Tel Aviv. The Libyan leader also called 
for the establishment of a Kurdish homeland. Er- 
bakan had said before the conference that there 
was no Kurdish problem in Turkey, but only a ter- 
rorist group working against foe regime. Turkey 
has been battling separatist Kurds for 12 years. 

Ciller described Gaddafi's declarations as 
“enbugh to set Turkey against him,” and vowed 
that Turkey would keep on fighting the rebel se- 
cessionist Kurdish Workers Party. In a sign of 
diplomatic protest, her Foreign Ministry tem- 
porarily recalled Turkey’s ambassador to Libya, 

A tea Balkan, on Monday. 

Softening the blow at the end of the press con- 
ference, Gaddafi praised Erbakan’s Rafah, de- 


scribing it as file only party in modern Turkey ca- 
pable of joining foe country’s past with its present 

The opposition Motherland Party blamed Gad- 
dafi’s statements on Erbakan. “If a te rr or i st dictator 
is trying to give advice to the Turkish state, the rearjl 
son is Erbakan’s lack of substance,” said party leath- 
er Mesui Yiimaz. 

The reaction of tbe US to Erbakan’s visit was eVen 
stronger than that of foe T urkish opp o si tion. Amer- 
ica was especially angered when file Turkish pre- 
mier described foe West’s accusations that Libya 
supports terrorism as “biased aUegations" and said 
he would defy US pressure and forge closer ties with 
Tripoli He also said his country wanted to step op 
cooperation with Libya in foe fight against terrorism 
“of which it is also a victim” — an apparent infer- 
ence to foe US raid on Libya in I986~ Eibakao^ex- - 
pressed his view that foe “unjust embargo” imposed ■ 
on Libya would be lifted soon. 

After re turning from his trip, Erbakan played 
down a call from Gaddafi for the foundation of a 
Kurdish state. “Gaddafi is known for making phil- 
osophical speeches like that,” he said. 

The US described as “highly troubling” Erbakan’s 
defence of Gaddafi’s re gime “It would be highly 
surprising indeed of the prime minister of an allied 
country, a NATO country, to defend a tecrarirt fike 
Gaddafi,” State Department spokesman Nicholas 
Bums said. The department declared, however, flat 
it was still waiting for a full text of Erbakan’s state- 
ment before taking any action. 

The US State Department also warned Ankara 
against developing trade ties with Tripoli Nev- 
ertheless, a series of accords to boost commercial 
links and to settle Libya's debts to Turkey were 
signed during Erbakan's visit Libyan officials said . 
that the two countries plan to boost annual bilateral® 
trade from $700 million to S2 billion. 

Erbakan's overtures to Muslim states have not 
won him tbe full support of Islamists in his party. 
They feel he has reneged on the promises he made 
during the election campaign to cut ties with Israel 
and pull Turkey out of NATO. Since coming to 
power, foe T urkis h prime minister has signed a mil- 
itary pact with Israel and is highly unlikely to with- 
draw his country from NATO now that his govern- 
ment is expected to free a confidence vote. 

Tbe question that remains is why Erbakan should 
have insisted on Writing Libya at a time when the 
move was widely opposed inside Turkey and when 
Tripoli had recently directed criticism against An- 
kara. Not long before foe Turkish premier’s visit, . 
Gaddafi was quoted as describing the Turks as die 
butchers of the Kinds and saying that they had mice 
slaughtered Arabs as welL 


Who wants a Kurdish state? 


Anwar Gurgeis, 64, is an Iraqi Kurd who has been 
working with tbe Kurdistan Democratic Party 
(KDP) for foe past 50 years and does not want a 
Kurdish state 

“We have been in this agony for 50 years; if we 
are not attacked by others, we fight one another. 
There could never be a Kurdish state because we do 
cot want Iraq to be south and north. of. us, -as pro- 
posed by foe Americans. We want to be under a 
united Iraq, but without Saddam,” said Gurgeis as 
he stood at the Ibrahim Al-Kbalil gate on fix Turk- 
isfi-Iraqi bonder under a huge portrait of Massoud 
Barzani, leader of tbe KDP % 

In fact most people in Zakho call him President 
Barzani. His pictures hang on tire walls of foe Tan- 
rim (organisation) KDP offices where there is hard- 
ly a sign in Arabic. 

Tbe graffiti on foe walls of Barza n pl ayground on 
Zakbo’s main thoroughfare reads: “The people of 
Kurdistan believe dot cd-Rafik (comrade) Barzani ’s 
proposal to call elections reflects the desires of tbe 
Kurdish people." And there was yet another life- 
size portrait of Barzani as if to confirm that he now 
has full control of Iraqi Kurdistan. Though some 
Western observers believe that these are signs of a 
state in the making, many Kinds who spoke tp Al- 
Ahram Weekly share Gurgeis’ view, emphasising 
that northern Iraqi Kurds are definitely not vying 
for a state. 

“We never say we are independent from Iraq; we 
arc still part of Iraq and so will remain. We are Iraqi 
citizens,” explained Rasmy Gaber, another Iraqi 
Kurd. 

The Iraqi government^ for its part, does not seem 
to have given up its bid to retake foe rebellious 
Kurdish north- Speaking before a congress of 300 
Imqi immigra nts which was held earlier this week 


Iraq’s armoured thrust to retake its rebellious Kurdish north has again raised the prospect of a re-alignment of 
power in a region that has seen several in the last decade. Omayma Abdel-Latif reports from Iraqi Kurdistan 


in Ba g hdad, Iraq's deputy prime minister Tarek 
Aziz warned that Iraq’s Kurdish north will suffer 
more bloodshed unless President Saddam Hussein's 
government restores its control on the region. 

“Without Iraq, without foe Iraqi state and without 
the Iraqi leadership, tbe north's fete is chaos, blood- 
shed, destruction and submission to foreigners and 
their manipulation,” said Aziz. 

It is tempting for outsiders to see foe 25 milli on 
Kurds, the largest so-called “cation” on earth with- 
out a state, as victims of the states on whose ter- 
ritory they live: Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Syria. 

There are, however, complications. Kurds have 
traditionally lived in feuding tribal societies. They 
are still so deeply divided that governments can eas- 
ily pit one group against another. At least two dis- 
tinct languages, and many more dialects, keep them 
apart. What they have in common is that they look 
di ff e r e n t from their Turkish, Arab and Persian 
neighbours, both in physiognomy and their dis- 
tinctive, often colourful, dress. Experts disagree on 
whether there is a common culture. A senior Turk- 
ish diplomat is worried that, far from signaling foe 
end of foe three-decade-old rivalry between Kurd- 
ish leaders Massoud Barzani and Jalal Talabani, 
Saddam’s helping Hand to Barzani ’s KDP could 
create even greater instability in fife region. 

Turkish officials fear that a Kurdish state in north- 
ern Iraq migfat further inflame the Kurdistan Work- 
er's Party (PKK). The PKK, 12 years into its war 
a g a in st Turkey, uses northern Iraq as its major base 
for cross-border logistics, training and operations to 


further escalate violence. They have come up with a 
proposal to establish a local administration that 
would bring together the Turkmai and the Kurds to 
“pro te ct each other and to fill the vacuum of author- 
ity in northern Iraq,” according to Turkish Foreign 
Minister Tansu Ciller. Along the same line, Tur kish 
media spoke of a form of “federalism” as the only 
way to hold together disparate ethnic minorities in 
the region and to prevent a Kurdish state from form- 
ing on die Turkey -Iraq border. 

“Federalism, or else another Saddam... is the only 
way to keep multi-religious, multi-ethnic societies 
together,” said one Turkish commentator. 

B aghdad, however, fiercely condemned appeals 
by Turkey urging respect for tbe rights of die Turk- 
men in Iraq. Iraqi Culture and Information Minister 
Abdel-Ghani Abdel-Gbaffer described tbs Turkish 
appeal as an attempt to justify the American mil- 
itary presence in Turkey. , 

“All Iraqis enjoy the same rights, regardless of 
their ethnic, religious or denominational origin. 
They reject all foreign protection, whether it comes 
from Turkey or die United States,” said die Iraqi 
minister this week. 

Sefeen Dazy, deputy head of the KDP, on the other 
hand, said the organisation is seriously considering 
die proposal to establish a local administration in 
northern Iraq. Tbe local administration, according to 
Dazy, will include Turkmen, who number ap- 
proximately 400,000 in northern Iraq, and other eth- 
nic groups in the region. “The end of fighting in 
Kurdistan will herald a new beginning in the history 


of foe region. Tbe situation is quiet since Barzani 
took over, but everybody awaits the next step,” 

Dazy said 

The next step, announced Barzani in a conference 
held earlier this week m Salahedin resort; is that the 
KDP will bold elections to choose a new govern- 
ment which will represent a U ethnic groups in north- 
era Iraq. 

An official of the KDP told the Weekly tha t Bar- 
zani was even conducting negotiations with his ri- 
val, Jalal Talabani, to participate in the elections. 

“Barzani asked them to lay down their arms and 
begin peaceful negotiations, but so far there has 
been no word on the results of foe negotiations,” 
said Fa'ek Non. deputy head of foe KDP office in 
Ankara. 

He added that the Kurdish parliamentary elections 
were not yet scheduled Tbe Kurds, be explained, 
were conducting negotiations with all parties con- 
cerned in northern Iraq, including the Turkmen and 
Assyries. 

“All political forces in tbe region will be properly 
represented in foe impending Kurdish parliament, 
and they will all be part of foe political and dem- 
ocratic process in Kurdistan,” Noun told the Week- 
fy. 

For many Turkmen, however, the proposal seems 
far-fetched since most of their population, estimated 
by Ismaat Cojac, head of foe Turkman Front in An- 
kara, at 3 million, live south of the 36th parallel un- 
der Saddam's rule. 

“The Turkmen have always acted as a balance in 


this region. Cooperation with the Kurds is unlikely 
because if the 500,000 Turkmen in northern Iraq be- 
come part of a local government; the rest -of foe 
Turkmen population will be in Saddam's frying 
pan. Also, it runs counter to Iraq's long-standing 
policy of not allowing Turkmen to get involved ix? 
politics,” said Cojac. Any ad ministrati on in northern 
Iraq should be approved by the Iraqi government is 
Baghdad. 

Mustnpha Kama!, head of the Turkmen National 
Party, the only official Turkmen party in northern 
Iraq, said that prior to any arrangements with die 
Kurds in northern Iraq, Turkmen-dominated areas 
from Diala to Tel Afar and Karkouk should be un- 
der ‘Operation Provide Comfort’ protection. 

“Barzani offered us a partnership in the parlia- 
ment and the new local administration, but it is. dif- 
ficult to agree to that with only 300,000 to 400,000 
Turkmen in the north. That can mean only one famg 
— we will be foe weaker partner,” Kamal said. . 

He disclosed that Barzani met secretly with lead- 
ers of foe Turkmen and Assyries in Arbfl where he 
made tbe offer to participate in foe gov ernment to 
be formed after tbe elections. 

“We had some preconditions. We asked diem to 
change the'name of tbe area from' Kurdistan to 

something which has a more limited connotation. 
Calling it Kurdistan means that this part of Iraq 
could become separate, and we are completely 
against drat,” explained Kamal. 

“The second condition was that this area should^ 
not be totally isolated from Iraq. We do not want 
Iraq to be divided into 'fedezaliams.’ We reiterated 
our plan that this area remain part of Iraq and that 
any arrangements being made currently are only 
temporary. Everything will return to normal once 
Sa d dam is out of power,” Kamal told die Weekly. 
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A touch of Ja pan 

Japan. tmhappy with the Netanyahii govemnierifs stance on the peace 
process/ is'strjvirig for a more prominent role in the Middle East, the Japanese 
fpreign minister $poke to Maiisoiir Abul-Azm i in an interview in Tokyo 


Using diplomatic language, Foreign Minister Ukihiko Ikeda m effect 
blamed toad, for fly aaloreAein Middle East peace talks since JBi- 


“I am very sony ter saythat'tbe. peace processhas been stalled 
since last May a^/Netonyahu's election,? Said Ikeda, who .re- 
cently visited Egypt as part bfs^fidc&e East tpur thatiocluded 
reel and talks. wftbitewtya^ ' 

Speaking of JapnfS bOdtoal xdations wfth brad in various fields. 

Ikeda said. ‘ffbehewfoatfifthe Israeli 

fans toward toe achievement of peace in Ibe n®ioni Israeli image 

in Japaneseeyes WQiddf improve. Also, if there is peace, security and 
stability in the region as a wholes Japan's relations with Israel can be 
expected to witness significantstrides forward.’’ 

Ikeda, 59, who became foreign minister last. January, said Middle 
East security and stability are vital to Japan and toe world because the 
regionis a major supplier of oil 

“I have repeatedly expressed the vkwdjat the intemational com- 
munity, including Japan, should makegrcater efforts to.encourage for- 
ward movement in the peace process,' 1 * * * * * Ikeda said. 

During bis visit to me Middle Eart last summer, Ikeda said Arab 
leaders spoke to him about their strong desire to end the stagnation m 
[be peace talks, “and 1 conveyed this desire to the Israeli government 


during my talks with top officials, particularly Prime 
Minister Netanyahu.” . 

He expressed the belief that direct talks between Ne- 
■ tanyahu and Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat con- 
stitute “a positive development in this connection. Ja- 
pan intends to play a more positive role towards 
Middle East peace in thefitture. 7 ’ 

He cited some steps Japan has already taken — 
sending observers to help supervise recent Pal- 
estinian elections; participating in the UN peace- 
. keeping , force along the Syrian-Isnteli front 
. lines; and hosting multilateral talks, grouping the 
Arabs, Israel . and other countries on issues of common concern. 

He said Japan is “keen on particip a ting actively" in the MENA 
(Middle East-North Africa) economic conference scheduled to be 
held'in Cairo next month. 

He spoke fondly ofEgypt and its role as a major regional power ‘The 
wamofflie'NUe River have become even sweeter than before and the 
time has come fbrmoreJapmese people to get to taste ibe Nile's water." 

Ikeda is a seasoned Japanese politician and a leading member of the 
Liberal Democratic Party, the country’s largest political grouping. He 
is one of the few Japanese leaders who take a keen interest in inter- 



national affairs. His recent visit to Egypt was his second since be- 
coming foreign minister. He earlier attended the Peacemakers' Sum- 
mit held in the Sinai town of Shann El-Sheikh. _ 

' Ikeda lauded Egypt's “very important peacemaking role” in the 
Middle East and expressed confidence Lhai it will continue. 

On bilateral relations with Egypt, Ikeda said, “Japan regards Egypt 
as the area's biggest country with which Japan can have economic 
cooperation." He added that be had discussed such cooperation at 
length with President Hosni Mubarak and Foreign Minister Amr 
Moussa. One of the topics was a projected bridge spanning the Suez 


Canal north oflsmajlia, to be built with Japanese aid. 

“The feasibility of the bridge project is still under study,” said Ikeda, 
“Bur I believe the study has entered its final stage." 

Dceda was asked about Japan’s support of the recent US missile 
strikes against Iraq which many countries opposed. “Japan considered 
that the operation carried out by American forces was necessary to 
guarantee Iraq's implementation of all Security Council resolutions," 
Ikeda said. He referred to the resolutions intended to punish Iraq for its 
1990 invasion of Kuwait These included a ban on weapons of mass 
destruction and economic sanctions. 


Arkansas Bill of rights and wrongs 

Slick Willy wiles tiis way through the first presidential debate and comes one step closer to re-election. And Dole — well, Dole is Dole, writes Tarek El-Tablawy 


“We woo the debale^shouted an elated Bob 
Dole at a post-debate rally. “We’vegot mo- 
mentum. We're moving,’' be later added; al- 
most incredulously. Butinovmig where? Polls 
reveal that as President Bill Clinton and Dole 
stood within s pi tt in g distance of each other 
last Sunday in Hartford. Connecticut voters 
were somewhar entertained, but not moved. 
Roughly nine crut of 1 0 asked in a polTsaid the 
debate, which, for the first time in die cam- 
paign, flirted with the issue of foreign policy, 
bad not swspred them either way. 

This sits just fine with Clinton who has led 
Dole in the polls by asmuch as 25 posits on a 
good day. As. election time looms closer for 
Arkansas Bill and Tennessee AI Gore, the 
days are getting better and better. The nation, 
as revealed by die past-debate polls, is baying 
into the incumbent president's rhetoric hook, 
line and stoker — at timesappe arin g a little 
too eager to re-elect a man duty once anointed 
as Slide. Willy, Bdbjba and the Artfid Dodger 
in honour of his alleged role in Whitewater 
and Travelgste. There seems to be no better 
reason than that they are confronted with a 
choice between Twecdledee add Tweed- ' 
ledumber. ■ ; 

With no real options before them, are 
Americans overcompepsatirig? Maybe. But 
Trinity University political scientist Harold 
Barger, an expert on presidential politics, 
summed up the voters’, motivation in four 
short wagds: “It’s the ecaooihy; stupid." 

“What CHnton managed to do over the last 
two years," Barger told Ak-Ahram Weekly, “is 
to increase the mmpniim wage, help shrink 


the budget deficit, create 1 0 milli on new jobs, 
bring 'unemployment down to 5.4 per cent, 
bring inflation and interest rates down to their 
lowest level in over three decades, make 
workplace health insurance portable and pro- 
pose that fee budget be balanced by 2002." 

If not die above, then what else could it be? 
When it comes to character and agenda issues 
such as a balanced budget, family values and 
welfare, Clinton has switched rides so often 
that no one is quite sure whether he is a liber- 
al, a Social Democrat or a moderate Re- 
publican. 

However, Clinton is not entirely to blame 
for tfais wavering on ideological inclinations. 
He is, as veteran political writer and Wash- 
ington observer Gore Vida] noted, “a quick- 
witted, devious, soothing leader, always suf- 
ficiendy nimble tostay a step or two ahead of 
a polity dial, if ft is going anywhere, is headed 
down the economic scale, jettisoning, in its 
dizzy progress, our sacred ‘inalienable 


- Moreover, wifo no wars brewing on foe ho- 
rizon in which the United States can flex its 
mili tary muscle, the electorate has decreed 
that die presidential race be runron a circuit 
built on domestic socio-economic issues. As 
such, the spotlight has focused on consumer 
. confidence levels, taxes, education, entitle- 
ments, c rime, immigration, decaying family 
vahies, employment, job security, andfoe role 
oflhe nuhlaty as. in Clinton’s words, “Amer- 
ica go« roaring into the 21st century.” . 

In this regani, explains Barger, “few factors 
or individuals have been more instrumental in 


orchestrating Clin ton's chameleon-like policy 
shifts, as well as clearing the path for him in 
1 996, than die Republican-led Congress." 

Irate and disenchanted by Clinton's 1 ,400- 
page health care proposal and his 1994 tax 
hike, voters allowed themselves to be swayed 
by the uterine rumblings of a far-right Re- 
publican Congress led by House of Repre- 
sentatives guru. Newt Gingrich. 

“In 1994," says Barger, “die Republicans 
had their fingers on the country's pulse. And 
Clinton, reding from the publicity sur- 
rounding Whitewater. Travdgate, his tailed 
health care reform and the aftershocks of rais- 
ing taxes, by his own admission, ‘a little too 
much' after promising to Lower diem, realised 
that jumping onto this family values band- 
wagon was a sure-fire way of kicking off the 
campaig n trail on the right foot Couple this 
with voter anger over tbe closure of the feder- 
al government and Dole lack of charisma, and 
what you have is a recipe for success in 
1996.” 

But just to make sure that be whets the vot- 
ers’ ap pe ti tes, Clinton has added to die soup 
his own secret spices, which, surprisingly, 
smack of the neo-conservative. One-upping 
Dole, Clinton has begun chipping away at tbe 
Bill of Rights — proposing curfews for teen- 
agers, uniforms far school children, creating a 
national registry for sex offenders and crack- 
ing down on fathers who do not come through 
with promised child support He has lam- 
basted the cigarette industry, spoken out 
against teenage sex and suggested censoring 
violence on TV. Meanwhile, Dole, when not 


falling over guard rails or putting his foot in 
his mouth, has stood in the background mut- 
tering something incoherent about “Char- 
acter. Integrity... Thar’s what it's all about 
America." 

Voters, on the whole giddy about the 10 
milli on fhst-food emporia jobs created during 
Clinton's presidency, seem not to be taking 
note of the fact that the median income of the 
middle class (who account for 65 per cent of 
(he population) has dropped by 13 per cent 
since 1973. Also overlooked is that 77 per 
cent of the country's pre-tax wealth is still 
concentrated m the hands of one per cent of 
the population, despite the implementation of 
what Clinton calls a massive overhaul of the 
civil service structure. 

WdL some have taken note. One chirpy 
woman on US television said “Oh, Clinton's 
right when he says there are plenty of jobs out 
there. Fact, ray husband and I have four jobs 
between us, and we're still broke.” She will, 
however, vote for Clinton. Why? Because, as 
Barger is quick to note, “There’s no com- 
pelling reason to vote for Dole.” Except for 
the 15 per cent across-the-board tax cut he has 
promised — but polls reveal that foe vast ma- 
jority of Americans aren't buying into that 
song-and -dance number, thank you. 

Still wondering why Clinton stands an ex- 
cellent chance of being re-elected? One rea- 
son may be. as statistics reported by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's National Opinion 
Research Centre reveal, only about 45 per 
cent of Americans actually turn out to vote on 
election day. Vidal argues: “As foe people at 


large are instinctively aware that their visible 
government neither represents them nor re- 
gards them benignly, they have pretty much 
stopped voting.” That leaves only those who 
still have faith in the executive office. On tbe 
whole, the American people are hungry for 
more capital gains increases in wages, deficit 
slashing and lynching three-time felony of- 
fenders. They are the people who voted in foe 
Gingrich-led Congress in 1994 — and they 
an? the very group that Clinton is targeting in 
the November election. 

The nation is not, moreover, buying into 
Dole's criticism of Clinton’s “ad hoc foreign 
policy", which led to the deployment of US 
forces on various peacekeeping missions 
around the world and squandered American 
prestige around tbe world. “[Iraqi President 
Saddam] Hussein is better off than he was 
four years ago, but are foe American people?" 
queried the Republican candidate. 

Clinton says they are, and tbe voteis, judg- 
ing from the outcome of this week's debate 
and his standing in foe polls, believe him. 
Hi g hli ghting his agenda for a second term 
and expounding on how Americans should 
define their quality of fife in foe 2 1st century, 
Clinton stressed a vision based on a robust US 
economy and the promotion of peace and ec- 
onomic prosperity around the worid. To date, 
this much is in evidence through Clinton's 
continued support of the Go re-Mubarak Part- 
nership for Development Programme in 
Egypt. 

But, cautions Barger, make no mistake: 
“During his second term, Clinton's focus wfll 


primarily be on domestic issues which, if he 
feels up to foe challenge, could revolve 
around health care, the ever-thomy issue of 
future entitlements and campaign finance re- 
forms. He will, in every way, stick to the mid- 
dle of the road, possibly even returning wel- 
fare ‘as we know it*.” 

To any keen obsen/er of the American po- 
litical scene, this statement should come as no 
surprise. In 1992, Clinton was elected on a 
domestic platform and hopes to be re-elected 
on tbe same one in 1996. To spice it up, how- 
ever, be has picked up tbe fallen flag once 
brandished by the moral majority and is tar- 
geting domestic terrorism along wife its inter- 
national (aka Muslim) counterpart. Here, he 
has got an early start with a series of Dra- 
conian laws. Clinton will undoubtedly take 
credit for the recently passed new crime and 
immigration bill which beefs up border pa- 
trol, hits hard at illegal immigrants and their 
employers, and goes so far as to point an ac- 
cusatory finger at tbe members of die electo- 
rate who have, as Vidal puts rt, “come to hate 
a government that builds more prisons than 
schools, intrudes on their private lives 
through wiretaps and other forms of sur- 
veillance, and puis in prison for life young 
people caught a third time with marijuana.” 

What then are Clinton's issues and his 
agenda for a second term? The long and the 
short of it is this: anything you want it to be 
until he gets elected. However, standing in his 
way is Bob Dole, still debating, still fumbling 
and still trying to muster some enthusiasm for 
a 1 5 percent across-the-board tax cut 


challenge 


In an exclusive interview with Al-Ahram Weekly, Sri Lanka’s President Chandrika Ban- 
daranaike Kumaratunga faced the fusillade of questions posed by Gamal Nkrumah 


I first met Sri Lanka'S President 
Chandrika Bandaraoaike Kn- 

maratunga face to face at a'pirir- 

vate rendezvous. The venae was 

se cr et; foe island nation was nt 

war. Looking exquisite in a fus- 
chia sari, she feoed foe fhsilbde 

of questions placidly. When .1 
met her six weeks ago, the Lfo- 

e rafion Tigers of Tamil Eaton 
(LTTE), foe nugar:'- milit an t 
Tamil secessionist group flatt- 
ing for an- independent ethnic 


Tamil homeland in northern and 
eastern Sri Lanka, had detonated 
a powerful bomb on a tram in 
foe Sri Lankan .capita! Co- 
lombo's Ddriwda railway sta- 
tion. Hie exceptionally high 
death toll — the bomb went off 
during a rush hour — included 
mainly innocent bystanders and 
foe number of injured was hor- 
rendous; - — 

“It is not only foe LTTE which 
is behind this Woody [Dehrwela] 


massacre. There are people in 
foe south who are also wafting 
in earnest for situations of this 
nature to surface. Therefore, it 
is imp er ati ve that people under- 
stand the malicious motives of 
these groups who are power- 
hungry,” Kumaratunga warned. 
She was referring not only to 
. Tamil syinpathiseis. of the 
LTTE cause living in the south 
of the country, bat also to cer- 
tain majority Sinhalese qpposi- 
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don figures who want to frus- 
trate her government’s effort to 
end the war. Kumaratunga 
told Al-Ahram Weekly that foe 
wants a democratic Sri Lanka 
where political power is de- 
volved to the provinces and 
where all ethnic and religious 
groups have a stake in foe 
smooth running of the country. 
But ofoera. including the main 
right-wing Sri Lankan opposi- 
tion party, the United National 
Party (UNP), are against Ku- 
maratunga’s devolution plan. 
Her own estranged brother, 
Anuta, joined foe UNP and is a 
vociferous critic of her devolu- 
tion plan. UNP leader and for- 
mer Premier Ranfl Wick- 
remesmghe has warned that his 
party does not favour the federal 
arrangement Kumaratunga 
brushed aside suggestions that 
the Sri t -anVnn army was losing 
die battle for foe control of peo- 
ple’s loyalties in the north and 
east of the island. 

She says her main concerns 
apart from the war are social and 
economic development and the 
advancement of the democratic 
political process in Sri Lanka. 
“The war between fo e go vero- 
ment forces and the LTTE does 
not prevent us from bringing a 
majority of tbe Tamil people 
into die democratic process," 
foe stressed. “Even as foe war is 
going on, we are trying our level 
best to develop foe outlying re- 
gions which suffered from ne- 
glect under previous govern- 
ments." 

The Dehrwela train bomb and 
other such incidents only 
prompt her to fight harder 
against what foe terms “foe 
LTTE’s terrorist actions and 
atrocities.” She is very hard- 


headed; those who know her 
well say that she is voy dis- 
ciplined, single-minded and 
principled I got foe imp ressio n 
that Dehiweb was tbe LTTE's 
swan-song. So it was not alto- 
gether surprising that Ku- 
maratunga' s troops recently 
stormed the last town i n Sri 
Lanka controlled by the LTTE: 
the Tiger stronghold of Kil- 
inochchi. 

The Sri Lankan president does 
not bold a rose-tinted view of 
her job. When foe pitched in 
with her mother, Prime Minister 
Sirimavo Bandaramuke, to do 
battle against the opposition 
forces, she fully understood the 
price — but foe also calculated 
fee rewards. Hers was not a 
brief fling with politics. 

She is still very interested in 
academic pursuits — especially 
development economics. Ac- 
ademic discussions are, after all, 
far more pliable than the hun- 
dred daily political pinpricks 
she receives. But how can an ac- 
ademic win a war? Sri Lanka's 
annual defence expenditure has 
soared to an unprecedented 48 
billion rupees. 

Last month in Kiiinocfachi 
when Sri Lankan warplanes — 
Israeli-constructed Kfir super- 
sonic jets — razed t he po litical 
headq uarte rs of foe LTTE there. 
The LTTE had moved its head- 
quarters to Kilinochchi after 
Kumaratunga's troops forced it 
out of its erstwhile Jaffna 
stronghold. By all accounts, Ku- 
maratunga's military onslaught 
on 22 September was fearsome; 
observers described it as the 
bloodiest battle on the island for 
years. It took foe Sri Lankan 
army six weeks to oust foe Tam- 
il Tigers from Kilinochchi. 


Kumaratunga boasts of her 
government’s victories against 
the Tigers. “Tbe Northern Prov- 
i nce w as under the control of the 
LTTE for 12 years until our gov- 
ernment came to power. We be- 
gan the peace negotiations as 
soon as we came to power, and 
we ha d a cease-fire with tbe 
LTTE for a period of eight 
month s. We had peace until the 
LTTE unilaterally broke tbe 
cease-fire. Since then we have 
had to fight them and we are 
winning all the battles,” Ku- 
maratunga said. 

But what about the human 
rights violations committed by 
the army in tbe Tamil areas of 
the country. There were atroc- 
ities committed in the past by 
the army against the civilian 
population, Kumaratunga ad- 
mitted. But she went on to 
claim, “The army has undergone 
a remarkable transformation as a 
result of correct political lead- 
ership. Unlike in foe past, no in- 
cidents of rape or minder are re- 
ported from the north. Ours is a 
s u ccess f ul army which wages 
war against a ruthless group of 
terrorists while protecting and 
living with Tamil civilians." 

“We must end foe war to save 
money for development” she 
stressed. Earlier in the year, she 
met her generals and ma pped 
out a plan to eliminate tbe LTTE 
flora foe battlefield. Today, after 
capturing KJlmocbchi, foe ap- 
pears to have done so. 

“From the very outset we have 
clearly staled that we believe 
that the Tamil people have an 
equal right to live in our country 
and an equal right to all foe priv- 
ileges that the majority enjoy. 
Wc have acknowledged that the 
Tamil people in Sri Lanka have 


a problem. Some people have 
even said that there has been 
apartheid against tbe Tamil peo- 
ple. We never had segregation 
in the form that America and 
South Africa tad. We believe 
that foe devolution of power is 
foe fin a l solution to the prob- 
lem. Until then tbe Tamil people 
and other minorities will not 
trust foe Sinhalese majority,*' 
she said 

Kumaratunga is optimistic 
about the country's economic 
fortunes because her govern- 
ment has embarked on a radical 
economic reform process. “We 
have offered a krt of incentives 
to encourage high-tech in- 
dustries to set up shop in the 
Kandy Free Trade Zone and in 
Colombo. The benefits of our 
economic programmes wfll bear 
fruit in mid-1 997 " she asserted 

“We are hoping to join foe As- 
sociation of South East Asian 
Nations in the near future. We 
pushed hard for the South Asian 
Free Trade Area. Sri Lanka is 
the only South Asian Regional 
Council [SARC] country that 
does not have any problem with 
another SARC member state. 
We have invited the SARC sec- 
retariat, Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and India to begin work on an 
Indian Ocean Rim Organ- 
isation." the Sri Lankan pres- 
ident boasted 

Sri Lanka is a largely An- 
glophone country which was 
ruled by Britain for over 300 
years. But Kumaratunga chose 
to study in Fiance. “When 1 was 
reading European history 1 be- 
came fascinated with the French 
Revolution. My sister and broth- 
er studied in Britain. 1 graduated 
in development economics from 
the Sorbonne. I hope that some 


day 1 can complete my doctoral 
thesis," Kumaratunga mused 
“Our relations with Middle 
Eastern countries are strong. 
[Reported incidents of Sri Lan- 
kan nationals disappearing or 
being badly treated] have not 
soured relations between Sri 
Lanka and the Arab world be- 
cause we know that it is not the 
Arab governments who are com- 
mitting these gross violations of 
human rights. It is foe employ- 
ment agencies. The poor maids 
have been at tbe mercy of these 
crooks," Kumaratunga Aimed 
“No, we do not have diplomat- 
ic relations with IsraeL” Sri Lan- 
ka's president told the Weekly. 
Does Kumaratunga’s govern- 
ment purchase arras from Israel? 
“We do buy arms from the Is- 
raelis as we do from other sourc- 
es. We buy heavy weaponry 
from Israel. We have to shop all 
over the worid for the most suit- 
able weaponry system to win 
our war.” foe Sri Lankan pres- 
ident explained 
What is foe secret of the quick 
succession of recent Sri Lankan 
army victories? “In the past, foe 
army’s top brass dashed with 
each other,” she replied “We 
decided that the army should be 
focused on one objective, name- 
ly defeating foe enemy and win- 
ning over the Tamil people. An- 
other reason for foe army's 
success is the government’s pro- 
vision of modem weapons. This 
is in sharp contrast with foe pre- 
vious government, which pro- 
vided useless weapons." Ku- 
maratunga was vindicated in 
Kilinochchi. She is winning foe 
tattle against the Tamil Tigers. 
She says that she wants to win 
the hearts and minds of foe Tam- 
il people of Sri Lanka as well. 
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Trust in 


long-term 


T-Bonds 


As the government turns to long-term T-bonds, most 
experts believe they are a more viable means of 
financing the deficit than short-term bills, writes 

Nhreen Wahish 
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Subscriptions for the batch of long term treasury bonds{T- 
bonds) issued by the government; worth a total of LE4 billion, 
closed on 30 September almost as quickly as they opened, with 
investors rushing ro put in their orders. The bonds, known as 
Treasury Bonds 2003, so named after their maturity date, have 
an 1 1 per cent per annum yield, divided into two payments per 
year. The bonds will be registered on the stock market three 
months after the closure of subscription. 

This issue of the 2003 T-bonds marks the second such of- 
fering by the government in two years. The first was an LE3 
billion long-term bond offer which carried a 12 per cent per 
year interest rate. 

Prior to the introduction of these bonds in 1991, the govern- 
ment first issued three-month, six-month and one-year treasury 
bills, which it used as an investment tool for financing the state 
budget deficit It subsequently modified this practice, turning to 
long-term bonds as a more suitable financial instrument 

Momtaz El-Said, head of the State Budget Department at the 
Ministry of Finance, said that the success of the first long-term 
bond issue encouraged the government to place more treasury 


bonds for public subscription. This move, he explained, was a 
marked departure from the government's pre-1990 practice of 
printing money in order to finance the budget deficit. 

As the economic reform programme got under way in 1991. 
the government decided to finance its deficit through real sav- 
ings, and so issued treasury bills. The short-term bills, how- 
ever, proved to be useful only as a temporary means of cov- 
ering the debt As a result, the long-term bonds were 
introduced. 

“Not only are the long-term bonds needed to finance long- 
term investments and development projects, they also help in 
regulating the market,” said El-Said. 

By attracting the public to these T-bonds, be said, the govern- 
ment is able to absorb excess liquidity in the market and. there- 
fore, curb inflation. In addition, the bonds will serve as a long- 
term interest rate indicator. 

To encourage demand for the T-bonds, the government has 
made them exempt of any taxes and allows that they be cir- 
culated on tire stock market It also offers them 3 high annual 
interest rate which surpasses that on bank deposits. 


The demand on the last T-bond issue, he stated, was satis- 
factory. “The public trusts the treasury bonds because they are 
issued by tbe government,” noted El-Said. “However, corporate 
bonds are less stable because the companies may go bankrupt" 

And, as an added benefit offering these bonds has no ad- 
verse effects on the privatisation programme. “The bonds will 
not lure investors away from the shares of privatised com- 
panies because each has its own advantages,” he explained. 
Corporate shares may yield quicker or greater profits, but T- 
bonds are more secure and are not dependent on the success or 
failure of a company. 

Ashraf Shamseddm. deputy chairman of the Capital Market 
Authority, also asserts that trading these bonds on the stock ex- 
change will not reduce demand for corporate shares. 

“On the contrary, these bonds will help further stimulate the 
market because they will increase the variety of securities be- 
ing traded,” he said. Investors like to diversify their portfolios 
in order to realise the greatest profit possible. Shamseddin stat- 
ed “Rarely does any astute investor place all Ms eggs in one 
basket" 


An expected International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) stamp of approval for 
Egypt’s plan for the third phase of ec- 
onomic reform on 1J October would 
pave the way for a 15 per cent debt re- 
duction by the Paris Club of creditor na- 
tions, in accordance with Egypt's 1991 
deal with tbe Paris Club to reduce half its 
foreign debt. 

The five-year road to debt reduction 
has been a long and difficult one, riddled 
with disputes between Egypt and the IMF 
and the World Bank over the reform 
measures, as well as over the size of the 
debt itself. It was only recently that die 
World Bank revised its figures for 
Egypt’s governmental foreign debt, 
bringing it to S3 1 billion. The revision in 
the value of this part of the foreign debt 
came after the World Bank compared its 
figures to those of the Central Bank of 
Egypt (CBE) and, in May 1996, knocked 
S10 billion off tbe tab. 

According to the agreement with die 
Paris Club countries, 50 per cent of 
Egypt's gov ermn e nt-xo-go vemment debt 
would be cancelled in three stages. The 
first tranche, a 15 per cent share of the 
debt, was cancelled immediately and si- 
multaneously with Egypt’s signing of its 
first economic liberalisation and struc- 
tural adjustment reform agreement with 
the IMF. 

The second tranche was to be cancelled 



break 
for reform 


As Egypt awaits IMF approval for the 
implementation of the third stage of 
debt reduction, Mona Qassem 
reviews the preceding economic 
reform initiatives 


on January 1993, but was delayed for 
nine months, until September, when a 
second agreement was signed on another 
phase of die economic reform pro- 
gramme. 

Tbe reduction of the third tranche of 
the debt, scheduled for June 1994, was 
postponed due to disagreements between 
Egypt and die IMF over the imple- 
mentation of the reform programme. The 
ensuing argument resulted in a two-year 
delay which cost Egypt roughly $650 
million in interest payments. 

Disagreement between tbe two sides 
was mainly due to Egypt's rejection of 
the IMF's suggestions to lower die value 
of the Egyptian pound by 30 per cent, to 
LE-4.4 per dollar, in order to increase the 
competitiveness of Egyptian exports. 
These suggestions were rejected by the 
Egyptian government for fear that de- 
valuation could lead to an increase in the 
bill, and consequently to serious 
ion. Higher import bills would have 
also meant higher costs for producers 


who use imported inputs, a problem 
whicb would have indirectly harmed tbe 
export-oriented industries. 

Experts estimated that if the pound 
were to be devalued. Egyptian imports 
would increase by about $15 billion, 
while tbe tranche to be written off 
amounted to only $3.9 billion. 

As a result, Egypt would have been 
subjected to an ordeal similar to dial 
faced by Mexico after H lowered the 
peso's exchange rate. To increase ex- 
ports, tbe government instead embarked 
on other export promotion policies, such 
as encouraging producers to upgrade their 
performance and open new markets. 

In September 1995, negotiations be- 
tween the two sides were resumed after 
the IMF witnessed an improvement in die 
performance of tbe Egyptian economy. 
And now, one year of talks is expected to 
bear fruit this week with an agreement 
that could make the reduction of the third 
tranche of debts possible. 

Hie progress made in improving tbe 


performance of the Egyptian economy 
has been the result of five years of rad- 
ical changes and new policies. 

The IMF/World Bank-supported pro- 
gramme began in 1991. with a focus on 
tightening monetary and fiscal policies. 
The first steps were aimed at lowering 
the budget, deficit curbing inflation rates 
and achieving a "substantial economic 
growth. The banking sector led the first 
stages of reform. 

These reforms started with fiscal ad- 
justments. Interest rates were offered in a 
weekly tender, with the government is- 
suing short-term treasury bills that served 
tbe dual purpose of absorbing liquidity in 
the marker and giving an indication of 
market-acceptable interest rates. 

The resulting increase in interest rates 
on Egyptian pound deposits, and the 
slump of interest rates on dollar deposits, 
encouraged a shift from the phenomenon 
of “dollarisation” which bad dominated 
the market since die late 1980s. External 
capital inflows of foreign currency from 


Egyptians abroad was one favourable 
product of these policies. 

Other reform measures included liber- 
alisation of commodity prices, especially 
agricultural goods, and foreign trade lib- 
eralisation, which included the removal 
of import bans and the gradual reduction 
of tariffs. Tbe programme then focused 
on minimising state ownership of pnblic 
sector enterprises, a policy which helped 
launch the most important part of foe re- 
form programme, privatisation. 

Although it is well on its way, tbe pri- 
vatisation programme raises serious so- 
cial issues, chief among which is foe 
probability that a large number of work- 
ers could be laid off in foe process. The 
socio-economic ramifications of this 
problem top tbe government's lists of 
concerns as it moves ahead with privat- 
ising state-owned industries 

On foe legislative front, Egypt has done 
much in foe way of adapting its laws to 
its new market-oriemed economy. 

The new public sector, capital market 
law and banking laws are but a few of 
tbe pieces of legislation that have. been 
passed by parliament in foe past few 
years. 

However, mucb remains to be done in 
this domain. As Egypt works to attract 
more investment, foe passage of foe pro- 
posed comprehensive investment law 
would be instruments in this regard. 


EU education 
grant 

MEMBER states of the European Un- 
ion have agreed to provide an'LE430 
milli on grant to foe Egyptian Educa- 
tion Enhancement Programme (EEP). 

The EEP aims to raise the literacy 
rates in all Egyptian govemorates, 
with a focus on areas identified as ed- 
ucationally less-privileged. This pro- 
gramme will ako concentrate on in- 
creasing school enrolment and 
reducing foe number of s tudents who 
chop out Another EEP goal is to 
make education more responsive to lo- 
cal requirements. 

Part of the EU fund wifi be used. to 
strengthen foe ability of the national 
and govemorate institutions in deg 
planning, managing and mo nitorin g of . 
tbe primary education programme. 

The grant is part of foe Elf's 1996- 
99 MED A prog ramm e, which seeksto 
provide financial and tanhwinai sup- 
port to non-member Mediterranean 
countries. 



princely price 
for the ‘fruit queen! 


Unsuitable weather and disease 
have hit this year’s mango crop, 
reports Zeinab Abul-Gheit 


The shelves of Cairo’s sheet-side fruit ven- 
dors did not boast as many mangoes this 
season as they did in the past And those 
mangoes that were to be found, even during 
peak season, ranged in price from LE5 to 
LE20 per kilogramme, a 30 per cent in- 
crease over last year. 

The reasons b ehind foe small er-than- 
nsual harvest this year, say agricultural ex- 
perts, were unfavourable weather condi- 
tions and an unexpected infestation of dis- 
ease in the crop. 

Mtkbail Boutros, director of foe Tropical 
Horticulture Research Department at tbe 
Horticulture Research Institute (HRI), said 


that the decline in this year’s mango crop is 
due to the fact that tbe mango fell victim to 
high temperature, rains and the Kkamassin 
winds. It was also infected-fungal diseases. 
Together, these fedora resulted in a three to 
four ton per feddan drop in mapgo yield this 
year. 

In a bid to avoid a recurrence next year, 
the HRI has undertaken extensive research 
to improve foe per feddan productivity of 
foe crop. According to Boutros, the meth- 
ods to be implemented include cultivating 
more productive species and solving the 
problem of tbe salinity and the high rate of 
calcium carixmate in the soil. The HRI is 


also planning to provide fanners with more 
productive seedlings of mango.. 

Although foe yield per feddan nationwide 
was less than last year’s, some producers 
managed to do better than others by fol- 
lowing methods which though un- 
conventional, were useful. Mohsen Nagi, 
who owns a mango farm in Fayed, said be 
left the crop without watering for three 
m onths, and used potassium and urea fertil- 
isers. His harvest, about 3.5 tons pa- feddan, 
was double that of his closest neighbours. 
Nagi said that he sold the superior lcmris tike 
Oweis, Taymour and Hindi at LE6-10 per 
kilogramme. These varieties of mango retail 


for LE15-I6 on foe market. Inferior va- 
rieties, he said, earned him LE3-4 per kilo- 
gramme, and are sold an foe market for 
LE6-7. 

In parallel efforts, a joint Egyptian-United 
Slates Agency for International Develop- 
ment project, aimed at improving the pro- 
ductivity of the mango crop, is being carried 
out by foe Ministry of Agriculture (MO A). 

Firyal Abdel-RasouJ of die MOA’s Tech- 
nology Utilisation mid Transfer Project said 
tbe project provides grants to researchere at 
universities and research centers to enable 
them to assist private sector producers and 
exporters to find solutions for problems 


confronting foe mango crops. 

Abdel-Rasoul said that so far, 25 grants 
woe provided to researchers for experi- 
ments to be carried out in private sector or- 
chards. Studies are also being carried out to 
assess foe best methods of irrigating and 
fertilising mango crops in tbe Ismailia, 
Sharqiya and Giza govemorates. 

While mangoes are mainly cultivated in 
tbe Ismailia and Sharqiya govemorates, 
over foe past three years nearly 15,000 fed- 
dans, mostly in newly-reclaimed areas in 
Nobariya, were added, bringing foe total 
area used for mango cultivation to over 
50,000 feddans. 


MENA tourism 

TOURISM- imre stmente will - be top- 
ping the agenda , of the Middle East/ 
North Africa Economic Summit 
scheduled to be held in Cairo in No- 
vember. 1 

Egypt's Minister of Tomism, Mam- 
do uh El-Beltagui, said Egypt is plan- 
ning to submit three, major tourism de- 
velopment projects at foe conference, 
tbe. first of which is a project for foe - 
area of Foka-Ras EJ^Hekma, on foe 
country’s northern coast where a num- 
ber of resorts and hotels are to be 
built 

“It is expected that tourism in- 
vestments will increase in that area, 
especially after die decision to build 
an airport in H-AIamein,“ Beltagui 
said. 

Another project along the northern 
coast, in the area between Edko and 
Rosetta, is also to be submitted. Thei 
third project covers the are of Wadi^ 
EI-Gemal on the Red Sea coast of . 
Hurghada. Numerous Arab and for- 
eign investors arc expected to contiib- 
ute to this project 

“All of these projects are well re- 
searched, and tbe detailed preliminary 
feasibility study was p repared,:-.^ in- 
cluding the site, foe condition of the 
mfrastructure, location of attractions, 
expenses and job opportunities ex- 
pected to be provided, “ El-Beltagui 
said 
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Market report 


Suez Cement drops in LSE 


THE GENERAL Market Index witnessed 
a slight 0.3 point decrease, closing at 
234.49 for the week ending 3 October. Ex- 
perts attribute this slight decline in foe 
market to problems related to tbe imple- 
mentation of the 
Central 


In trading of shares of other man- 
ufacturing sector companies, tbe Arab 
Company for Pharmaceuticals and Chem- 
ical Industries' stock gained LE30 to close 
at LE40, after die company offered 20 per 


new central De- 
pository dealing 
system. Although 
foe GMI registered 
only a marginal de- 
crease, die volume 
of transactions 
plummeted to 
LE266.55 million, 
from LE430 million 
tbe week before. 

Despite the drops, 
shares of milling 
companies con- 
tinued to be foe 
most actively traded 
stocks on foe mar- 
ket, with tbe East 
Delta Mills Com- 
pany leading foe 
pack as 600.000 of 
its shares changed 
hands over foe 
week. While trad- 
ing of the stock ac- 
counted for 15.33 
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London Stock Exchange, shares, of foe 
Suez Cement Company fell by LE5.5. 
While investors tried to get over their 
shock, market experts cited investor rash 
to sell off their holdings in order to benefit 
from foe publicity sur- 
rounding the listing as 


Sun Mon Tues Wed Thu 


being tbe main reason^ 
behind the decline idp 


per cent of total market transactions, tbe 
company’s share price remained un- 
changed at LE31. Shares of the Upper 
Egypt Mills Company gained LE8.5 to 
close at LE48.5, while those of the Middle 
and West Delta Flour Mills gained LE6 
per share to close at LE54. 


cent of its equity for public s u bs c rip ti on. It 
traded 479,952 shares valued at LEI 92 
million. Pfizer Egypt's stock gained 
LE3.29 per share to close at LEI 830. 

Only two weeks after being listed on foe 


share value. Also drop- . 
ping in value, shales of 
the Alexandria National 
Iron and Steel - Com- 
pany lost 14.93 percent 
of their opening value 
to close at LE45.3. 

The problems in foe 
manufacturing - sector 
were mirrored in the fi- 
nancial sector, whose 
index fell by 1.56 
points to close at 284.1. 
Shares of the National 
Societee Generate Bank 
.lost LE8.75 to close at 
LE451, and those of the. 
Commercial Inter- 
national Bank declined 
in value by LE5 to level 
off atLE465. 

Breaking free from 
foe pack, shares of foe 
Mist International Bazik ( MTBahlc) gained - 
LE9 to close at LE375, while those o£rf: 

Med mat Naar tlmuini. ml TV— —1 ■ J 
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Medina! Nasr Housing and Development 
gained LE4.S to level offal LE147. 

In all, the shares of2J fonts increased re- 
value, 28 decreased and 35 remained on- • 
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Hamdi Abdel- Azim, professor of economics and dean of foe 
Tanta branch of tbe Sadat Academy for Administrative Sci- 
ences, however, is not quite so optimistic. He said that al- 
though foe T-bonds are a good means of fi nanc ing foe deficit 
and are less of a burden than tbe short-term bills, they will, 
nonetheless, result in tbe further accumulation of domestic 
debt. Moreover, said Abdel-Azim, the money would be better 
invested in setting up profit-oriented, labour intensive pro- 
duction projects. i . 

“Tbe money from these bonds is used in infissh uctdnT in- J| 
vestments which require substantial capital, yet do not resuh in ' 
any direct profits," be said. ’ . 

But according to El-Said, foe successful implementation and 
completion of foe government's economic reform and develop- 
ment plan require a sound infrastructure which wifi help fore 
investors to foe country. 

To avoid increasing domestic debt, added El-Said, tbe govern- 
ment is encouraging owners of short-term T-bifls to exchange 
them for long-term bonds instead of claiming their value at ma- 
turity. 
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Chronicle 


AMhfr&nn A Diwan of contemporary life 


“Jewish setflens in Palestine” read the 

* headline of a fivercohnnn article in AI- 
Akram about Jewi^ imnrigration to Pal- 
estine at the end of the J9fe -century. To- 
day, about a centoy.lata^ the issue re- 
mains a thorn infoe side: of foe Arabs, 
which the late political writer and col- 
umnist Ahmed T frh ffiflflrp had described 
as “the crime of the age”- 3 . 

The AWAHrdm .article Tjejpn$f~Orie of 
the important topics to' grip 'the writer's 
pen and die carries ©f pMc-debate is the 
question of the Jewish settlors- in Pal- 
estine. Over the course of several decades, 
their yearning Jot tins nation -and their 1 
passion for refuge in.tbe -Holy. Land has 
become so mteps& that '.if aroused doubts 
and suspicions in the mind of fee Supreme 
Porte. TTierefbra, fee imperial government 
has blocked their entrance and repelled 
them at the ports of Jaffa, end Haifa.. It has l 
turned its eye toward their smallest en- 
croachment so as to prevent it from taking 
root far fear it may assume grave pro- 
portions. Thus, no matter where they turn 
in their quest for entry* they find a barrier 
before them.” . - • ‘ 

This depfafon of fee early .phases- of 
Jew&i penetration into Palestine appeared 
in AUAhram of Saturday 29 April- 1898. 
The issue had aroused fee concern of the 

•Sk ade^baTwas fee decade 

birth of fee Zionist movement at the First 
Zionist Congress in Basel, Switzerland, in 
1897, although fee portents of its birth 
had preceded it -into Mesttoe and also 
into the Sinai which - witnessed part of 
these early attempts at- -infiltrating fee 
Holy Land. - : 

There were numerous proposals for fee 
creation of & homeland fos^ the 

Jews. The lbUowmg three foreign news 
agency reports which appeared in AJ- 
■ Ahram in March and April 1892 provide : 
an idea about how this, movement de- 
veloped. The first stray imported, “There 
will be many more Jewish frnmi grants this' 


year than foerewere last year, especially 
from Poland. Many fomiliw; have made 
preparations to leave and are rally waiting 
for spring to arrive.” The second and third 
wire releases came from London. They 
predicted an enacmoiis wave pf Jewish 
refugees to arrive feat same spiting as a 
consequence of which "the members of 
the House of Commons were urged to op-, 
pose a fnll of law that would prevent their 
■ imm igrati ng! into En^and." The British 
foreign secretary, addressing tiie House of 
Commons, .said, "Theze is -so law pre- 
venting Russian Israelites from emering 
fee country, but Fngfahd rema i os alert and 
vigilant!.” 

Several Y^ones had been suggested for a 
-Jewish homeland, none of wmch included 
-Palestine. These- were Argentina, Cyprus 
and China; These fed not work and the 
true destination' of the Zionists remained 
Palestine. 

The project to settle in Palestine was 
bundled in earnest in fee First Zionist 
Congress find; met in Basel at the end of 
August 1898. The resolution that emanat- 
ed'fiom tins congress read, “It is the Zion- 
ist aim' to establish a homeland far the 
Jewish people in Palestine and it seeks the 
following means in order to achieve it: to 
take fee appropriate measures to promote 
fee colonisation of . Palestine by Jewish 
formers and industrial workers; to unite 
fee Jews wife their organisation; to. 
strengthen the national feelings of the 
Jews; and, finally, to take fee preparatory 
measures to obtain the assent of foe Euh 
-ropean nations to achieve fee Zionist' 

arm , * * 

• Cfai on tins resolution, Al- 

Ahram listed several reasons why the As- 
sembly' in Basel selected tins quarter of 
the Ottoman' Empire. Firstly, it said, the 
imperial gov ernm ent .had always shown 
compassion -for the Jews whenever they 
woe subjected to persecution in Europe. 
“The Jews have always been aware of tins 
merciful disposition ever «nra» fee Jews of 


a [/="] /-\~ Jewish immigration to Palestine — the root 
(Ev (Tjl of today’s woes in the Middle East — be- 
ll gan some years before the 1897 congress 

-* in Basel, Switzerland, gave birth to the Zi- 
onist movement The Ottoman government, which then had sov- 
ereignty over Palestine, tried to restrict Jewish immigration. The 
curbs worked to a large extent until 1905 when a combination of 
factors — corruption in high places in the Ottoman government 
and a . new wave of persecution of Jews in Russia — opened Pal- 
estine’s gates to a steady Jewish influx. On the basis of reports 
published by Al-Ahram, Dr Yunan Labib Rizq traces the 
beginnings of a century of crisis 


Spain fled the massacres and im- 
prisonment by the Spaniards a nd cau ght 
refuge wife the Mamelukes in the imperial 
government and took up residence in I&- 
- tanbul, Izmir and other cities.” Secondly, 
the Jews were enticed by the prospects of 
the land itself: “These lands are gener- 
ously productive, foe resources for pros- 
perity are profuse, they are sparsely pop- 
ulate! and sweet water sources abound — 
all of which fired their fervour to settle 
amidst its bountiful slopes where they can 
fuse religion and the worldly, the temporal 
and the divine.” The newspaper expressed 
its fears that some of the more zealous 
Jews in Europe and the Uni ted States 
“would not be content to seek asylum 
from persecution in the vicinity of the 
tombs of the prophets. They have revealed 
their intention to found a colony and es- 
tablish a state. Toward this end they have 
cxealed a society called Zionism fee aim 
of which is to regain possession of Pal- 
estine and to bring all the Jews together 
under a single banner in fee promised land 
and other such fantasies. This declaration 
of their designs has served to caution fee 
Supreme Porte not to permit them entry 


into this stretch of land.” 

While the Jews had certain reasons to 
believe that their quest would succeed, 
circumstances would compel the Otto- 
mans to defeat it at all costs. 

The Zionists reasoned that they could 
take advantage of the financial difficulties 
that encuxnboed both Istanbul and Cairo 
during this period as a result of their enor- 
mous debt burdens. By offering to rid the 
Ottoman government of its debts they felt 
that it would accede to their requests. As 
Al-Ahram commented, “The Jews are in- 
vesting every expense towards this aspira- 
tion and may even pay ail the imperial 
government's debts were it to grant them 
a base in Jerusalem.” Indeed several items 
in the newspaper point to the activity to- 
ward this end. On one occasion American 
Jews met in Milwaukee “and decided to 

tarmch a fond- raising rampflig ri in all 

countries for fee purpose of purchasing 
Palestine from fee imperial government” 
Boon de Rothschild was particularly ac- 
tive in this regard, paying numerous visits 
to Egypt such as that which took place at 
fee beginning of 1899 and lasted three 
months. There were also the contributions 


made by wealthy Jews, such as Roths- 
child, in order to found charity organ- 
isations such as “fee tuberculosis clinic 
for the treatment of Israelite patients.” 
They also founded "an agricultural in- 
vestment bank in Jerusalem with a capital 
of 450,000 German marks.” 

The Ottoman government was engaged 
in the policy of pan-Islamism as a defence 
against fee European assault on its ter- 
ritories. It could not afford to make con- 
cessions. particularly of such a highly re- 
ligious nature, to fee Zionists which 
would inherently contradict die very na- 
ture of its Islamic project The actions fee 
imperial government took in light of these 
circumstances in order to thwart the Zion- 
ists' ambitions to colonise Palestine con- 
stitute a little known chapter in fee history 
of the struggle, aspects of which are re- 
vealed to us by Al-Ahram. 

From the outset, Al-Ahram strongly 
warned against allowing fee Jews to buy 
land in Palestine. It said: "They are intent 
upon buying every plain and mountain so 
that within a month there would not re- 
main a patch of land that had not been ac- 
quired by fee Jews. It is wise, therefore, 
not to permit the Jews to buy land 
wherever they wish and not to allow them 
to gather in a single area where they 
would entrench their power and dom- 
inate.” 

From 1881 to 1903, the policies of the 
Supreme Porte not only succeeded in 
curbing Jewish im mi gration, but in re- 
ducing the numbers of Jewish settlers in 
Palestine. Tbe number of Jews in Pal- 
estine during this period never exceeded 
3,000, whereas over the following 20 
years it rose to 40,000. That such numbers 
managed to penetrate the legal barriers fee 
Ottomans had erected suggests fee ex- 
istence of gaps, some of which we dis- 
cover in Al-Ahram. 

One of these gaps was due to the cor- 
ruption in thfi Ottoman adintTiis tral'infi 
Bribery of government commissioners 


proved a sure route to permanent res- 
idence and even fee secret purchase of 
land. Already in 1901 a sizeable com- 
munity of Jews lived and worked in Pal- 
estine on Jewisb-owned property as is ev- 
idenced by a report in Al-Ahram on 22 
March which covered disturbances “in fee 
Israelite agricultural sites which had been 
established by Baron de Rothschild in Pal- 
estine and which were later transferred to 
fee Israeli Development Company.” The 
report relates feat the Israeli workers had 
revolted against the new administration 
because of maltreatment. 

Another factor behind increased Jewish 
settlement was the intensified efforts by 
the Zionist movement to get the Supreme 
Pone to ease restrictions. Al-Ahram re- 
ports that fee leaders of this movement 
"have c ons i de rable pains to allay 
the fears of the sultan and to convince fee 
government to sell broad tracts of land to 
the Jews so that they might establish their 
colonies. Evidently, the founders of this 
movement, who have requested Ottoman 
citizenship for the immigrants, are pre- 
pared to spend milli ons of fiancs toward 
achieving their objective.” A subsequent 
article warned feat "the Zionist agency in- 
tends to unite fee Jews of the world and 
bring them back to the promised land in 
Palestine in order to restore fee gloiy of 
Israel.” 

In spite of these attempts, Jewish im- 
migration remained limited »mri1 ] 905 
when another wave of persecution broke 
out against the Jews and other minorities 
in Russia. Afterwards, tbe floodgates 
would open to the Jewish penetration of 
Palestine. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



German hockey team to visit 

THE EGYPTIAN Hockey Federation and the German Evangelic 
School (DEO) in -Cairo have invited the German hockey team of 
SchleswtgjHolstein state to vteftEgyptfromBpI 6 October for contact 
with Egyptian hockey teams. The hockey players are aged fromT7- 
23. Their games wffl be held during the visa. In addition to these 
games, the hockey learn, wffl meet the German ambassador to 
Egypt, Wolf Dietrich Schiffing, at Ihe German Embassy In Cairo. 

This visit b one-of many, other visits by international teams in cSffer- 
ent sports to encourage the experience of dlTferingtsarn strategies. 
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CEB on London Stock Exchange 

ESSAM El-Din B-Ahmatfi, chairman of the board of Banque Misr, 
said that the Commercial International Bank of Egypt has com- 
pleted registering its Global Depository Receipts (GDRs) on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

Requests for share purchases numbered 22,000 tor 3.607 mil- 
lion shares with a value of 1.118 bllHon. 

The greatest amount of requests for shares came from 21,312 
individuals out of the 22,000 total requests. This indcates that 
families are Interested in investing their savings in sound in- 
vestments. 


National Investment Bank 


NBE introduces local and foreign mutual funds 




Bonds fa US$ I 

Gu^ r ; 

Easy temv financing for ypu^prpjects 

Can be sold at any time, 
and exchanged inUS$ 

The highest yield in US$. 
Subscribe now » 
in the Centeral Bank 
arid other banks 

Btqrers of Sept. 1990 . 

will receive 6 interest. 

4: 


$500nn authorised 

. capital. 


Faisal Islamic Bank 
of Egypt 

Financial Statament 
May 1995- May 1996 


DEVELOPING the Egyptian capital market is considered one 
of ttwmato pillars of the National Bank of Egypt’s (NBE) strat- 
egy dicing the current stage of the country’s economic reform 
: programme, especially after It proved to b&one of the most im- 
portant emerging capital markas. Accordingly, It bodes well tor 
' the future as a strong magnet for loed and foreijyi investments 
axfas a driving force for the Egyptian economy along' its path 
towards achieving satisfactory growth rates, envisaged to 
reach 8 percent by the end of the second mlHennium. 

. NBE, wihkfo established the fed mutual fond (with cumulative 
retran) to Egypt, fotiowed by another mutual fund with a period- 
ic retrnn In adefitton to a company to manage the mutual funds, 
hasagatotatentheleadandamdiidedanagrBOTTentforrais- 
ing a financial pool comprising various institutions as we! as lo- 
cal and foreign businessmen with a capital of LE200 million. 
The sad pool alms at purchasing shares in the companies of- 
fered for sate folthe framework of the Egyptian privatisation pro- 
• gramme whkfe gained great momentum eariy this year. 

In cooperation with the Banks' Association of Egypt, NBE 
has afeo blazed a tra3 previously untrodden In Egypt Le. form- 
ing woridng groups for the establishment of dosed equity fends 
with Egyptian Investors with a total invested capital of 
LEI 2bn. Such groups are envisaged to be formed soon. 

Simultaneously, NBE is also 

establishing a number of joint 

foreign mutual funds wife a 
view to courting and enoour- 
aging foreign capital; being 
the bedrock of fee stock ex- 
change recovery and the 
progress of economic activity 
$100mn issued and in general. Hence, NBE has 

paid-MP -JBBjfi co-establishted, wife a foreign 

mu partner represented by a 
/ . I I great number of global fi- 

KrUlK K a nandai institutions, ihe fast 

IIw B fl foreign mutual fond in Egypt 

Bl wife a capital of US$40 mil- 

■ BB Hon. The fond’s main purpose 

■ IB is to invest to securities Bsted 





The Obaiyed Gas Sales Agreement 


Figures achieved in 

As of May 
18,1096 

As of May 
29,1995 

Growth 
rate % 

.• Total balance - *> 

• 6424.8 

6226.5 

32% 

• Deposits ; 

• 5100.7 

4933.3 

3.4% 

• In vestment balance 

-5825.6 

5665.3 

2.8% 

• Revenues 

571.1 

508.0 

12.4% 

• Total Revenues 

367.8 

349.8 

5.1% 

• Surplus ^ ; ‘ 

318.1 

303.5 

4.8% 

•Sliarehoblers equity 

275.5 ’ 

245.9 

12.0% 


inrougn ns acuvuy, 

active role in enhareSing .'the vital sectors in Egypt for 
purchasing equipment aid other requiren tents. 

The volume, of financing reached L.E 3.3 billion 
through ' 9432 ‘ transactions. Besides, Faisal Bank 
estabfehed and holds shares in about 38 companies 
whose capital amounts to L-E. 409 million, plus $ 293.5 
jnfflion of which the bark owns L.E. 1 29.9 million. The 
-bank also owns shares worth LE 43.7 millloh. 

Ffifeal Bank -also ^ established the Zakat Fund. 
Revenues of this fund witnessed remarkable growth and 
reached LE ’.48 A minor*; Part of ; this_sum,ie Jven as 
loans to be paid back free of interest. Loans provided by 
.the barkjieachedLE 5CH1000 _ . 


and traded on fee stock exchange. 

The said fond shati be managed by AL-Ahly Concord Com- 
pany which is a joint company between NBE and International 
Concord Group which manages fee equivalent of some EgyptAir has added a scheduled service to New York on Fridt 
US$1.5 billion in mutual funds for companies and individuals- It in addition to Its service on Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday. Stc- 
is noteworthy that the fund’s shares were listed In the London vice to Los Angeles has been expanded to {ndude Tuesday and 
Stock Exchange to be the fast mutual fond in Egypt traded in- ’Saturday on EgyptAir's 747 Jumbos and Boeing 767/300. 
temationaOy. 

Moreover, NBE initiated an- . 

other mutual fond namely the rffi SiliL. 

Egypt Trust with a capital of 

US$75 million distributed be- M\ 1 I f/% 

tween fee local partner, 40 \ I J fjA 

per cent and the foreign part- 
ner, 60 per cent This fond Is 
to be established bi coop- 
e ration wife fee Lazard Broth- 
ers Institution which will also n . . . 

undertake the functions of the The Obaiyed Gas Sales Agreement 

investment manager. Lazard — 

manages investments to- 
taling US$32.4 bfflion, of 
which some US$560 mlion 
are accounted for by the 
emerging markets. Besides, 

NBE acts as the loyal advisor 
of this fond. 

In addition to these am- 
bitious steps, NBE will es- 
tablish, in cooperation with 
(he Alliance Capital In- 
stitution, a fond and a man- 
agement company with an 
authorised capital of LEI bil- 
lion and a paid-up capital of 
LE300 rnHIton. 

In fact, these dedicated ef- 
forts have assumed a pivotal 
rote for NBE in boosting tie 
national economy. 
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Dr. Hamdi At Banbi, 

The Minister of Petroleum 
is standing between: 
Engineer Abdel Khalek 
Ayad chairman of EG PC, 
right, and Mr. Roger 
Patey chairman of Shell 
Companies in Egypt ' 


More profits with 
Faisal Bank 


ABDEL-Hamid Abu Moussa, governor 
of the Faisa) Bank of Egypt, stated that 
the board of Faisal Bank approved the 
final accounts of the current fiscal year. 

Auditors of the bank also approved the 
accounts. The general assembly of Fai- 
sal Bank will convene on Thursday, 14 
November 1996 to discuss the annual 
report on the bank's activities including «**«««* >««■*•■ 
the balance sheet for the profit and toss 
accounts, Moussa added. 

The figures achieved indicated feat the yoSuitib of balance 
rose to LE6424.8 million with an increase of LEI 98.3 mfl- 
Bon over the previous year. The volume of deposits 
reached LE5100.7 million, achieving LEI 67.4 million in- 
crease over, the same period in the previous year. 

Investment balance also moved upwards, reaching 
LE5825.6 million with a sum of LE160.3 million increase. 

Shareholder's capacity totalled LEI 51 mill ion. A 5.1 per 
cent increase was achieved as revenues rose to LE307.8 
million in comparison with LE349.8 million in the previous 
year. Faisal Bank also achieved a surplus of LE318.1 mil- 
lion, representing a 4.8 per cent increase. 

The volume of profits to be distributed for depositors 
amounted to LE275.4 minion in comparison wife LE245.9 
million In the previous year. 

Moussa also indicated that Faisal Bank established and 
holds shares in 38 companies operating in different-fields. 
The capital of these companies amounts to LE409 million 
plus US$593.5 million of which Faisal Bank owns LE129.9' 
mfltion and US$47.7 million respectively. 


On the 26th September, 1996 the Obaiyed Gas Sales Agreement 
was signed by the EGPC and Shell Egypt This Gas Sales 
Agreement provides for the delivery of gas from Shell's Obaiyed 
concession in the Western Desert to EGPC's national gas distribution 
grid in the vicinity of Sidi Kerir . Gas deliveries will commence in the 
1st half of 1999 at a delivery rate of 300 mm scf / day (million stan- 
dard cubic feet per day ). This major development project, costing 
around US$ 600 million, will be implemented by Bapetco. 

To date Shell has invested US$ 150 million in exploration and 
appraisal activities in this concession since 1989 . This is the 
largest gas project in Egypt and will make a major contribution to 
Egypt's economy and it's objectives of promoting and expanding 
domestic gas consumption and subsecquently developing export 
opportunities . Shell is proud to be involved in this major project 
and would like to recognise the encouragement received from the 
minister of petroleum: 

Dr. Hamdi Al Banbi 
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8 Opinion 

Netanyahu’s last chance 

As the Palestinian-Israeli negotiations, under way since 6 Oc- 
tober, continue, yielding little more than a stalemate, Ne- 
tanyahu is in a truly unenviable portion. How do you, after all, 
justify to tiie world, and your citizens, the aim of a building a 
stable region devoid of violence when the means you have em- 
ployed to realise peace have resulted in the systematic and con- 
tinuous deconstruction of all previous agreements? Trust is 
gone. Hope is but a quickly dying flame, ready to be ex- 
tinguished at any time with the outbreak of renewed violence. 

And violence is sure to be the outcome if Netanyahu con- 
tinues to reside in one world while the rest of us on planet 
Earth seek to sort through the mockery he has made of the 
peace process. If history has taught us anything, it is that mind- 
less banter, for which Netanyahu has become the undisputed 
master, is no substitute for commi tment and compromise. 

In the name of security, Netanyahu is willing to jeopardise 
the lives of t ho u sands, deny them their right to autonomy and 
economic prosperity — so kmg as 450 squatters can have their 
bodyguards. But, if foe Hebron troop redeployment talks con- 
tinue at their current pace, the security Netanyahu seeks to 
guarantee on all accounts will be a thing of foe past. 

These talks may indeed be, as the Israeli prime minister not- 
ed, a “fresh start for peace”, but for them to lead anywhere but 
down the sewer, he must come to terms with some realities 
other Arab and Israeli leaders have understood long ago. No 
longer can he allow hard-line elements in his cabinet to lead 
him by the nose. No longer can he seek to re-negotiate agree- 
ments already hammered out in the past And no longer can be 
allow himself to embrace foe misconception that the Pal- 
estinians, and the rest of the Arab world, are anxious to seek 
anything less than a just and co mp r e hensive peace based on 
those principles agreed upon in foe Oslo Accords. 

Extraordinary times call for extraordinary measures from ex- 
traordinary individuals, not ordinary rhetoric from inadequate 
men posing as leaders in ordinary times — and these, despite 
failing s of imagination, are extraordinary times. 
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No compromise of ideals 


Are we, as a Western observer remarked. Ral- 
ly living in a climate dwillar to that which 
prevailed before peace with Israel? Ibis com- 
mentator's opinion was based on a number of 
phenomena be claims to have recently no- 
ticed, including the growing level of acrimony 
in official statements fired back and forth be- 
tween high-level Egyptian and Israeli of- 
ficials, starting with Foreign Minister Levi 
and Prime Minister Netanyahu. He also cites 
the intense media and public interest in the 
1996 Badr military manoeuvres, foe largest 
ever to be conducted by foe Egyptian .armed 
forces; foe wide-spread popular satisfaction 
both with these manoeuvres and foe angry Is- 
raeli reactions they provoked; the/ increased 
morale of. foe entire Egyptian people when 
President Mubarak declined President Clin- 
ton’s invitation to attend the Washington sum- 
mit on foe grounds that this hastily convened 
meeting did not provide sufficient time for 
proper preparations so as to guarantee ad- 

X ate results, a decision the wisdom of 
ch was acclaimed by (he Egyptian press 
— pro-government and opposition alike — 
and received enthusiastically by Egyptian pub- 
lic opinion; and, finally, the gr e at enthusiasm 
which greeted the 23rd anniversary of the Oc- 
tober War, which in every respect has become 
a major national day of remembrance. 

These are the “phenomena” upon which foe 
Western observer based bis analogy between 
the Hi™ 31 * prevailing today and that which 
prevailed before peace with IsraeL But my 
answer to him is that peace, although the ul- 
timate strategic objective of foe Egyptian peo- 
ple and its political leadership, is not in- 
consistent with foe phenomena be listed and 
the observations he made. Egyptian official 
statements to which he has referred remain 
squarely within die scope of ’Egypt’s national 
commitment to a just and comprehensive 


Peace does not 
emerge in a 
vacuum, nor 
should it be 
confused with 
surrender, writes 
Ibrahim Nafie 


peace recognising Arab and Palestinian rights. 
Egypt believes that Netanyahu’s attempts to 
renege on the implementation of Israel's com- 
mitments in this regard will have disastrous 
consequences for peace. If, therefore, Egypt 
has adopted a decisive stance against foe Li- 
kud's — and Netanyahu's — deviousness, it 
is only because of its keenness to promote 
peace, towards which end rt is endeavouring 
to force Israel to honor its pledges and abide 
by its agreements with foe Palestinians. 

Interest in foe Badr 96 military manoeuvres 
is also only natural, and certainly does not 
mark any new departure. Egypt, like other 
nations, has absorbed the lessons of history, 
and knows that peace can only be protected 
when the countries that believe in peace have 
the military might to back up their faith. 
Only if a nation — any nation — is capable 
of repelling aggression and deterring belliger- 



ent countries from embarking on reckless ad- 
ventures with unpredictable results can it hope 
to safeguard peace. True peace relies on 
strength, on foe capacity to defend peace. 
This is the philosophy of foe Egyptian mil- 
itary in times of peace, and h does not con- 
flict with the view that peace is Egypt's only, 
realistic strategic option. Peace between two 
nations, one of which is military powerful and 
the other weak or militarily debilitated, is not 
peace. Rather h is forced surrender and sub- 
mission to foe conditions imposed by foe 
stronger party. 

It is also only natural that foe Egyptian peo- 
ple should evince pride and enthusiasm for 
these military manoeuvres. They too have 
learned foe lessons of history and are eager to 
safeguard peace with foe optimum means for 
achieving that lofty aim, which perforce means 
a str on g and independent military force. 


Is war a thing of the past? 

On the 23rd anniversary of the October War this week, Mohamed 
Sid-Ahvned assesses the prospects of a new war in the Middle East 


“No more war” was the slogan Ne- 
tanyahu raised as he accused Arafat 
of inching the spontaneous outbreak 
of Palestinian anger at the latest out- 
rage perpetrated a gainst name- 
ly, the pre-dawn excavation of a long- 
disputed archaeological tunnel run- 
ning close to foe Al-Aqsa Mosque. 
On the free of it, foe slogan, which is 
an echo of the words used by Sadat 
during his 1977 Jerusalem trip, is a 
warning to Arafat not to resort to vi- 
olence as a means of putting pressure 
on the Netanyahu government . 

In feet, however, it was not only di- 
rected at foe Palestinian Authority. 
Days before foe Jerusalem Intifada, 
Netanyahu accused Egypt’s Badr ma- 
noeuvres as being aimed against Is- 
rael, and denounced Syria’s re- 
positioning of troops in foe Bekaa 
Valley as an ominous development 
At the same time, Israel launched 
raids into southern Lebanon in re- 
taliation for an alleged resumption of 
rocket attacks by Hizbullah. In feet, 
however, if anyone is interested in 
creating a war atmosphere it is Ne- 
tanyahu himself if only to contain in- 
ternal dissent a gainst the highl y con- 
troversial and provocative policies 
that be is systematically pursuing. 

In foe context of a peace process es- 
tablished under foe auspices of foe 
great powers and with foe support of 
the international community, war to- 
day would be a critical step back- 
wards. Ibis is in direct contrast to foe 
situation which prevailed in 1973. At 
that time, the war represented a giant 
step forward, in the sense that it 
broke die “no-war, no-peace” stale- 
mate and removed many of foe ob- 


stacles standing in die way of mean- 
ingful peace negotiations. By then it 
was obvious that Israel had no in- 
tention of voluntarily relinquishing 
any of the territories it had seized in 
1967. The Arabs realised that they 
had to force a military showdown to 
shake Israel out of its complacency 
and remind ft that they too held cards 
and were not ready to accept the stat- 
us quo established by foe six-day 
war. 

Some Arab critics at foe time de- 
nounced the war as a ploy, to justify 
entering into negotiations with Israel 
rather than a genuine effort to 
achieve liberation. And, when nego- 
tiations were initiated in foe immedi- 
ate aftermath of the war, these same 
critics invoked Nasser's slogan foal 
what had been seized by fence could 
only be restored by force. But force 
need not necessarily mean only mil- 
itary force; after all, Claosewitz right- 
ly defined war as “foe continuation of 
politics by other means”. The under- 
lying logic of those who accused foe 
1973 War of aiming more at in- 
itiating negotiations with the Israelis 
than at restoring foe occupied ter- 
ritories was based on the assumption 
that foe Arab parties should not seek 
to make peace with Israel but ul- 
timately to eliminate ft. Today, it is 
Israel which is playing the war card 
as a means of scuttling foe peace pro- 
cess at a time the most recent Arab 
summit adopted a resolution making 
an equitable peace with Israel foe 
‘strategic option' of the Arab states. . 

Despite this reversal of positions, 
the peace process still remains 
trapped somewhere between two ex- 


treme scenarios. In one, it is sub- 
ordinated to a dominant vertical con- 
tradiction between Israel on (me side 
and the entire Arab world on the oth- 
er. This scenario is characterised by 
acute polarisation and antagonism be- 
tween the parties, and attains a cli- 
max whenever foe breakout of all-out 
war between them is on the cards. In 
foe other, the peace process is sub- 
ordinated to a d ominant horizontal 
contradiction, where polarisation is 
less between foe Arabs and Israel 
than within each cany between the 
proponents of peace on the one han d 
and those of deter re n ce and war on 
foe other. 

The point is that, following the col- 
lapse of the bipolar world order, a 
full scale war between the Arabs and 
Israel is certain to be d e triment a l to 
foe Arab parties. Even foe October 
War, which came in the aftermath of 
Sadat’s expulsion of foe Soviet mil- 
itary advisors, was waged with Soviet 
weapons. After the dis a ppe aran ce of 
the Soviet Union, Israel is the only 
state in foe Middle East which, 
thanks to its special relations with foe 
US, can count on an unlimited supply 
of weapons, including the most so- 
phisticated, in foe event of a conven- 
tional war breaking onL 

But hostilities in foe Middle East 
need not assume the form of conven- 
tional warfare. The Arabs can resort 
to guerrilla warfare that Western 
powers now pejoratively dismiss as 
'terrorism'. Actually, conventional 
war — in other words, the dominance 
of the vertical contradiction — gives 
Israel's hawks the upper hand while, 
by allowing the horizontal contra- 


diction to take precedence over ft, a 
strategy can be developed to isolate 
Netanyahu from foe peace forces in 
Israel and to ultimately deprive bis 
policies, if not his person, of the sup- 
port of foe majority of Israelis. 

At the press conference he held fol- 
lowing foe tunnel incident, Netanyahu 
came up with foe following statement: 
“Who would have expected before the 
elections that, 60 days after I came to 
power, I would have developed a 
working relationship with Arafat and 
offered a m echanism for negotiations 
with the Palestinian Authority? .. and 
then you accuse me of obstructing the 
peace process!” This statement, fol- 
lowed by -similar ones during his re- 
cent Washington summit with Arafat, 
can be in terpreted in one of two 
ways: either as attesting to Ne- 
tanyahu’s success in convincing the 
extreme right-wing in Israel to move 
from its uncompromising anti-PLO 
stand and endorse foe peace process; 
or as indicating that be has tailored 
the conditions for a resumption of the 
peace process to fit foe demands of 
his most right-wing extremists. Judg- 
ing by his unrepentant tone at foe 
press conference and the 'achieve- 
ments' of foe Washington summit and 
of peace negotiations since, the sec- 
ond reading of his statement would 

T ar to be more accurate. 

it is, then foe October War is un- 
likely to be foe last Arab-Israei war, 
even if foe next war will take foe 
form of generalised guerrilla warfare, 
not necessa ri ly localised in any spe- 
cific place or waged against Israel 
only, and not necessarily confined to 
die Middle East alone. 


That foe morale of the Egyptian people 
should be lifted by President Mubarak's . re- 
fusal to go to Washington is anofoer se- 
flection of foe awareness of the Egyptian 
people. The Egyptian people immediately 
perceived foe wisdom _ of Presi dent M&- 
barak’s decision and their sym pathy , wife bis 
position expresses popular confoa nnatioa of 
the Israeli prime minister’s irresponsible 7>e^ . 
havior and his attempts to torn the dock 

back. . . -• 

If such popular sentiments comciuert wife - 
the anni versary of the victory of t he O ctober 
War, fusing this year’s commemoration . of^ 
the heroism of the Egyptian soldi er aad this 
major accomplishment of th e Egy ptian m3- : 
itary with extra pride and ardor, there is 
nothing out of foe ordinary in tins. It was, 
after all, foe October War that burst foe fflu- 
sion of Israel’s inherent military superiority; 
of its ability to strike at any Arab- country - 
at will. The October War cleared foeway 
for peace in foe region. Is it any wonder, 
therefore, that we should celebrate this occa^; 
sion wfth enthusiasm, marking as it -(fees . 
one of foe most glorious chapters 'in modem - 
Egyptian history? Nothing can alter foe - 
sense of pride Egyptians take in foe memory 
of the October War. A people without a- 
history is a people without a present or -a^- 
Futurc. A people capable of victory in a 
war waged to restore its territory and 
usurped rights is a people capable of sus- 
taining peace and overcoming obstacles in . 
its quest to build a better future. The cli- 
mate of peace still prevails, and is not ^con- 
tradicted by events cited in the observations 
of foe commentator. Egypt is fully aware 
of its commitments towards peace and 
equally aware of its national and Arab re- 
sponsibilities. These are what guide its ac- 
tions in the pursuit of its goals. 


Awaiting 

completion 

By Naguib Mahfouz 

The High Dam is one of foe great 
engineering feats of fee-twentieth 
century and cer- _ 

tainly the largest 
such project in 
Egyptian history. 

It has protected 
Egypt both from * 

fee droughts 
which have pre- f * 

vailed in other Af- / ^ 

rican countries ! 

and .from occa- 
sional flooding which has afflicted 
cities south of fee dam. 

However, 1 would like to take 
this opportunity to say something a 
tittle startling — that fee High 
Dorn is not yet complete. We 
stopped in 1971, at that stage of the . 
project that allowed us to benefit 
from its water storing and electric- 
ity generating capacities. But fee 
dam also ba« man y other potential 
uses which remain, as yet, un- 
explored. 

The dam was the subject of 
fierce controversy throughout fee 
seventies, controversy which I fid- 
lowed wife considerable interest ^ 
At foe time I asked foe Specialised 
National Councils to sod me a 
number of studies on the dam. Dr 
Abdel-Qader Hatem, chairman of 
the Councils at that tune, kindly > 
obliged and provided me with fee 
full file of the dam, which con- • 
tained a great many suggested pro- 
jects none of which, to my knowl- 
edge, have been implemented. The 
High Dam is, 1 feel, a major ^re- 
source an whose potential we have 
yetto fully capitalise. 






Based on an interview by 
Mohamed Salmawy. 


Tfc The people’s will 


AMfiram: “From the Israeli point of view, the 
process is no longer one of trading ‘peace for land' or 
‘peace for peace’... but has become trading peace for 
settlements, Judaising Jerusalem and besieging foe Pal- 
estinians and holding guns apainst their necks. And if 
after all this, foe Palestinians should protest, con- 
fronting with stones one of the strongest and best 
armed armies in the world, Netanyahu screams that Is- 
rael's security is threatened!” 

(Ibrahim Nafie, 5 October) 

Af-Sbaate “In this decisive phase in the legion's 
history, we are witnessing significant changes — . from 
surrender to awareness, Grom tire illusion of a false 
peace to ret u r nin g things to their true path. Things 
will never return to what they were before the Intifada. 
The people will not remain silent before these mas- 
sacres, blood baths and threats to the Al-Aqsa Mosque. 
Now every Arab ruler should review his position and 
keep in line wfth foe people’s will — that is, if he 
wishes to retain his seat of power.” 

(Magdi Ahmed Hussein, 1 October) 

Al-Mussawsn “Netanyahu’s reading of fee tun- 
nel incident shows... a lack of awareness of foe di- 
mensions of the catastrophe. He trying to con- 
vince himself that this is not a genuine Intifada, 

. rather an incident contrived by Arafat. He is ex- 
ploiting what happened in order to retreat from fee 
peace process and undermine fee Oslo principles. He 
has isolated the incident Grom the circumstances 
which led to foe accumulation of Palestinian anger 
since he took over power and up until he triggered 
foe devastating explosion. So can a permanent 
peace be foreseen, given the contradictions of this 

strange personality?” 

(Maknun Mohamed Ahmed. 4 October) 

AhArabi: “Today no one is talking about dosing 
foe Boiak tunnel nor about concerted Arab action to 
stop normalisation and regional cooperation — the ec- 
onomic conference will still be held in November!. If 
we really want to face Israeli insolence we most cancel 
or postpone this economic summit. Those nations who 
have confined themselves to expressing reservations to 
Netanyahu’s policies may teen find themselves goaded 
to action to preserve their interests in foe face of Arab 
anger. Do something more than just cursing Ne- 
tanyahu!” 

(Abdallah El-Sdmawi, 7 October) 


Al-Wafd: “The most important aspect of Pres- 
ident Mubarak's decision to boycott foe Washington 
summit is that it expressed foe will of the Egyptian 
people. He set foe right course and drew foe sup- 
port of fee masses in Egypt and fee Arab and Is- 
lamic worlds. We should applaud this decision 
which takes into account foe will of foe people in a 
sea of political calculations.” 

(Gamed Badawi, 3 October) 

Akhbar El-Yorns “And now, after the festiv- 
ities are over and Netanyahu has returned tri- 
umphant to Israel — if the Israeli press is to be be- 
lieved — what should Arafat do? He has no choice 
but to immerse himself in his people and fight bis 
last battle on Palestinian soil — one last decisive 
battle. This time he stands a good chance as be 
will not be fighting alone but will be supported by 
his entire people and half foe Israeli people who 
have not tracked Netanyahu and his deranged col- 
leagues.” 

(Mahmoud El-Saadani, 5 October) 

Rose El-Youssefb “ President Mubarak's re- 
fusal to attend the Washington conference was a 
true response to the Arab man- in- the -street and his 
rejection of Zionist- American hegemony. It was to 
put a limit on arrogance so that the master of foe 
White House should realise he cannot summon any- 
one be pleases and expect them to listen and obey. 
The US cannot continue to have foe final say, call- 
ing meetings whenever it chooses and stopping na- 
tions’ Intifadas whenever it pleases.” 

(Abdallah Imam, 7 October) 

Al-Ahali: “The solution does not lie in Washing- 
ton or in Clinton's hands — it lies with the Arabs es- 
pecially as each day shows that die US is not an hon- 
est broker or a fair umpire between us and foe Israeli 
enemy. It is totally biased towards Israel and Zionism 
to a degree that there seems to be no great difference 
between Clinton and Netanyahu. If Clinton remains 
in foe White House, his first action will be to move 
foe US embassy to Jerusalem. This could be one of 
the reasons which led Netanyahu to open the tunnel 
now although ft was dug years ago.” 

(Lutfl Waked, 2 October) 



Compiled by Hala Saqr 


fa drawing Held Marshal Hussain Tantawi it is hnasdrie to femora 

tftseyes are piercing, forever alert. His tortures are set infill de- 
tennfnatKW^ and seem always to speak of a readiness ferUnfata 
readiness that all those under his command wffl 
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Salama A-Salama 

Affluence is 
not stability 

The Weston media has ejaflxft- 
ed as much interest inlbe Ku- 
waitj elections as ’it did m the 
tensions between , flic . US and 
Iraq that erupted a jew. weeks 
ago- Foreign re port ers in Ku- 
wait to cover the dections out- 
numbered their Anb ccwutcr- 


from Europe. They came out of 
curiosity, to watch bow Ku- 
waitis practice democracy and 
how parliamentary dections in 
this Gulf state arc ccipdncted. 

Two weeks ago,' when mis- 
siles were lannchgri ••■firtm 
American military bases in the 
Gulf; the aim was not to protect 
freedom and democracy m Ku- 
wait The real goal was to but- 
tress American political 
military influence over oil re- 
serves and to stifle political ag- 
itation from Iran and Iraq. But 
dm situation in Kuwait will re- 
main, from the viewpoint of 
many Weston observers, a key 
to understanding other coun- 
tries in the Gulf Parliamentary 
elections, and Ate eraumg de- 
bates, afford an opportunity to 
observe the political and ethnic 
forces at work in a conservative 
but relatively open sodejy like 
Kuwait It is to opportunity un- 
available in other Golf states 
where political forces operate 
underground and their actions 
are consequently unpredictable 
The dections hada turnout of 
80 per cent, which indicates 
keenness on the part of Ku- 
waitis to exercise their political 
rights. There was also consid- 
erable agitation by 'women, 
demonstrating their resolve to 
gain both the right to vote and 
run as candidates in p.lwrt'iniwjr 
The actual ballot, and tire 
counting of .votes, appears to ' 
have bran a model of integrity, 
with the consequence tint foe 
results might be considered an 
accurate reflection of the stage 
Kuwaiti society has _ reached 
following the GulfWar. 

Yet if tin electoral process is 
unique to Kuwait, Kuwait itself 
shares nSmy of foe same prob- 
lems as other countries in foe " 
region. And tire bulk of these 
problems, which threaten' the 
very identity of Golf societies, 
result from the large numbers 
of expatriate workers, fie ma- 
jority of whom are Asian na- ! 
donate. Such workers now ac- 
count for 45 per. cent of ' 
Kuwait’s population, and fin 
95 percent jobsr.Siatii-pbmt- ' 
ed imbalances, and foe ensuing 
problems, while they may riot 
be a major preoccupation of or- - 
dinaxy Kuwaiti votes, who are - 
in any case aocustomed-tolte- 
ing looked afler by the state vir- 
tually from cradle to grave,cer- . 
tainly featured high on many 
political agendas during the 
election campaign 
Gulf societies face enormous 
challenges in foe future, not 
only from external threats to 
their national security, but also 
from i nfenwl imbalances. And 
wealth tod affluence, without 
the necessary social evolution, 
are not sumoeni to guarantee 
stability. 
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The right medicine? 

The Doctors Syndicate is responsible for the standard, the stat- 
us, the future and the level of practice of the medical profession. 
Nobody is allowed to practice in this country, whether Egyptian 
or non-Egyptian, unless be is registered with us either on a per- 
manent or temporary basis. This registration is the prerequisite 
for a license to practice. 

When, after the presidential decree in July allowing four pri- 
vate universities to open, these fledgling institutions announced 
their intention to accept students for medical faculties, the syn- 
dicate was, to put it mildly, surprised. 

You simply cannot start a medical faculty without certain pre- 
requisites. There must be a curriculum, at least eight labs for dif- 
ferent specialisations, and — perhaps more important than any- 
thing — there must be a leaching hospital to train and educate 
medical students and prep are them to face the realities of med- 
ical practice and health care in the community. 

The new universities say they are in the process of acquiring, or 
making deals, with certain private hospitals and centres in the 6 
October City, though quite whether such hospitals will be able to 
offer the facilities required of a tf^hing hospital is by no means 
clear. We were also surprised to leam that there is as yet no of- 
ficial recognition from existing universities on the degrees of- 
fered by their private counterparts, which means that students are 
being invited to embark on up to seven years of very expensive 
education with no guarantee that the resulting _ 

qualifications will be officially recognised. 

We have already voiced our concerns, and j 

the syndicate has come up with a number of 
suggestions, including establishing a national 
committee responsible for licensing any new 
faculty, after first ensuring that it is capable WSffW 
of fulfilling its tasks, and that the qua!- 
ifications it awards will be recognised. 
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This week's Soapbox speaker is president of 
the Egyptian Doctors Syndicate, member of 
parliament and a professor of cardiac sur- 
gery at Ain Shams University. 


Hamdi 

El-Sayed 


Time for concerted action 

Mustafa Kamel El-Sayed examines the limits on Arab options to revivify the peace process in 
the face a deep disequilibrium in the balance of power and Israel’s essentially colonialist position 


Many commentators on- the Middle East view Ne- 
tanyahu as an -eccentric, apolitical leader dominated by 
an outdated ideological vision and out of touch with re- 
gional realities. Inis may well be true, but it does n6t 
seem to have prevented a large segment of Israeli pub- 
lic opinion, as well as the US administration, from sup- 
porting his ‘outdated’ ideology. 

Certainty it- would be a gross underestimation of foe 
dangers posed by Netanyahu to characterise him as no 
more than an eccentric, and his political motivations as 
.being no more than an expression of ideological ex- 
tremism- The Netanyahu phenomenon, for from having 
its roots in a skewed, individual psyche, is in fact a 
product of a fundamental disequilibrium of power in 
foe Middle East And unless this disequilibrium be- 
tween Israel and Arab countries is redressed, foe phe- 
nomenon will continue, either with foe presence of Ne- 
tanyahu himself, who is -relatively young, or under 
other Isr&etiJeadcrs who will continue with foe same 
policies, in complete, disregard of Arab interests and as- 
pirations." ' 

. - There can be no denying foat~B inyamixi Netanyahu 
, makes shrewd calculations. Certainly he would not be 
so foolhardy as to .risk infuriating the American pres- 
ident— as he did recently at foe Washington summit 
— without first being sure that he could get away with 
. it, arid that foe US, Israel's major source of military 
and diplomatic support, would not punish him for his 
recklessness. . 

V Netanyahu reads foe regional and international situa- 
tion. m a particular way . And unless his reading is dem- 
onstrated, m practice and not in words, to be erroneous, 
he will continue to completely disregard Arab con- 
cerns, as . will his political heirs. It has become imper- 
ative, then, for Arab governments to gauge foe basic 
components of Netanyahu’s reading of foe situation. 

Tire Israeli prime minister acts oir the basis of a firm 
belief £n foe scientific, technological, economic and 
military superiority of Israel over all Arab countries. Is- 
rael is foe region's sole nuclear power, and no Arab 
country is near to challenging tins Israeli monopoly. 


Netanyahu knows, too, that Israel is the only regional 
power that has put communications and espionage sat- 
ellites into orbit, and that it possesses a technological 
base far superior to its Arab neighbours. 

Israel’s economic performance also gives its prime 
minister cause for satisfaction. Per capita income is 
close to $15,000, practically putting it on a par with 
advanced countries. And foe diplomatic position of his 
country also boosts Netanyahu's confidence, with both 
the Republican and Democrat parties vying to meet Is- 
raeli demands in both tire White House and Congress. 
Russia, once a major supporter of Arab countries, is 
shying away from any gesture towards the Arabs that 
could meet with displeasure in Tel Aviv, while foe Eu- 
ropean Community is strengthening its economic, sci- 
entific and technological ties to Israel. 

Israel, Netanyahu feels, has nothing to worry about 
in the Middle East. And while it is true that his policies 
got Arab leaders to meet together for foe first time 
since the second Gulf War, they met to offer him an 
olive branch and to extend the call for peace. He rec- 
ognises that the Arabs remain deeply, divided, and that 
they lack the military means to threaten Israel. He also 
believes that Israel can continue to prosper without - 
Arab markets, since most of its foreign trade is with 
highly advanced countries. 

Half of the Israeli population believes in foe con- 
tinued occupation of Arab territories. Given this fact, 
and Netanyahu’s own perception of Israeli superiority 
on all counts^ why should be change his policies? 

What is quite certain is that the prime minister of Is- 
rael will not change his policies simply because the oc- 
cupation of Arab lands is illegal. Nor is he likely to be 
convinced by foe pointing out of the long term ad- 
vantages that will accrue to Israel after any settlement. 

Netanyahu’s vision, after all, is essentially co- 
lonialist He believes that force is foe only way of deal- 
ing with the ‘'natives’ 1 , and the natives, in our par- 
ticular context include not only the Palestinians but all 
Arabs.. Only if disequilibrimns in the balance of power 
— i.e. force — are redressed will Netanyahu and his 


followers ever be persuaded to change their minds, 
which means that there must be a redistribution of 
power in the Middle East in foe Arabs favour. 

But bow can Arabs act to alter the present situation? 

Solidarity is an important weapon, but it must be 
seat to mean something, not be an empty slogan. The 
modest step taken this summer, with the holding of the 
Arab summit in Cairo, should be followed by other 
steps, including restoring Iraq to the Arab fold tod of- 
fering assistance to both foe Iraqi and Libyan peoples 
in the face of the unjust economic sanctions imposed 
on them by foe US-dominated Security Council. Nor 
is it enough to suggest that Arab relations with Israel 
will depend on progress in the peace process, while at 
the same time promoting enhanced economic and dip- 
lomatic ties with Tel Aviv. 

While there can be tittle doubt that the US will seek 
to maintain foe present military imbalance between Is- 
rael and foe Are Ik, a second line of defence might in- 
volve demonstrating to the Israelis that the Arabs are 
capable of mustering sufficient will to palpably effect 
the running of daily affairs in the Occupied Territories 
and, by extension, in Israel. This does not, of course, 
mean military confrontation, but rather a policy of re- 
sistance and non-compliance with Israeli directives 
and policy aims. While engaging in such resistance it 
would be wise to maintain contacts with those forces 
in Israeli society that are more sympathetic to Arab 
rights, and to a peaceful settlement of outstanding is- 
sues, than foe present, Likud headed government. 

And despite American determination to underwrite 
Israel’s military superiority, recent events — the Iraqi 
experience before the second Gulf War, and foe ex- 
perience of countries such as Iran and Pakistan in foe 
aftermath of that war — demonstrate quite clearly that 
foe international market for advanced technology and 
weaponry is far from being a monopoly under the con- 
trol of foe world's sole remaining superpower. The ar- 
maments market is in chaos, and foe prevailing an- 
archy could well work in the favour of those countries 
which, discreetly and without too much fuss might 


want to improve their military position vis-h-vis Israel. 

Those Palestinians who have lived their lives under 
Israeli occupation know full well how to display re- 
sistance to the Israeli authorities. The Intifada of foe 
late eighties was instrumental in bringing an im- 
portant segment of Israel's ruling elite towards con- 
sidering the previously inconceivable — withdrawal 
from foe Occupied Territories followed ty nego- 
tiations over foe final status of these territories. The 
mini-intifada of last week also served to remind both 
Israel soldiers and settlers that their continued pres- 
ence in these territories is potentially very costly. In 
current negotiations with Israel it would, then, be a 
great mistake for Palestinian leaders to commit them- 
selves to guaranteeing that there will be no further 
outbreaks of popular resistance to foe continued mil-; 
itaiy occupation of Palestinian land or to foe further 
expansion of settlement activities. 

Another front for Arab action should focus on Wash- 
ington’s monopoly of the peace process. Diplomatic ef- 
forts aiming at a lasting settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict should not be seen as the sole prerogative of 
foe Americans. The Arabs should renew their call for 
peace in as many arenas as possible. They should take 
steps to debate issues related to die Arab-Israeli con- 
flict in the UN and should act to consolidate their ties 
with the countries of the European Community. They 
should call for a reconvening of foe Madrid Conference 
in foe light of continued Israeli procrastination in cur 
rent negotiations with foe Palestinians and stalled nego- 
tiations with other Arab partners. 

Movement by the Arabs along foe lines outlined 
above should serve to convince Netanyahu, and Ne- 
tanyafau-like politicians in Israel, to reassess their cur- 
rent reading of foe configuration of forces in foe Mid- 
dle East, which, at the present stage, is foe best foe 
Arabs can do in the service of a balanced and lasting 
peace. 

The writer is a professor of political science at Cairo 
University. 


Making use of each and every drop 


As the Nile floods into the Toshki spillway, Rushdi Said suggests a revision of the High Dam’s operating rules to prevent any future waste of water 


By foe time this article goes to press It is likely that foe waters of 
Lake Nasser will have reached 178 metres above sea level and 
will have started to flowxatothe Toshki depression in foe West- 
ern Desert via a spillway dug to the northwest of foe city of Abu 
SimbeL The plan to divert the lake’s excess water into foe Toshki 
depression, rafter than into the mam Niles, was conceived in foe 
1970s, when Lake Nasser had reached its operating stage and 
concern started to be voiced that foe river, would be ratable to 
handle a high flood without incurring substantial scouring dam- 
age to the main channel, barrages and bridge foundations. 

Under foe operating policy of foe river, enormous releases of 
silt-free water downstream of Aswan would greatly .exceed the 
levels deemed s afe foe foe Egyptian channel' of foe river and its 
structures. The problem would be compounded if the incoming 
flood were to be of the dimensions of foe 1878 high flood, which 
carried 150 billion cubic metres of water or. "slightly less than 
double foe qumtity it carries in most years. _ 

To avoid this situation foe Ministry of Irrigation decided not to 
allow excess waters into the river but to divert them into a nearby 
depression in the desert ztear Toshki village. The purpose of foie 
Toshki project was to create a safety valve to remove excess wa- 
ter from foe High Dam reservoir by wmfng a canal from the edge 
of Lake -Nasser, north of Abu SimbeU through the Western 
Desert to foe Toshki depression, where it would empty harm- 
lessly into a barren desert Any risk of scouring damage from a - 
high flood would foils be averted. . 

The excavation of the. Toshki canal began in 1978. The canal . 
takes off from foe village at a level of 178 metres above, sea level 
and runs for 22 kilometres until it empties into the Toshki de- 
pression. It is designed to have a capacity of 275 million cubic 

metres per day. The amount of water that wiDspin over from the - 
reservoir into foe depression this year is ejected to be in the 
range of 4 billion cubic metres. 

The diversion of the high flood waters into foe desert was not 


an easy decision to make. It was taken in an atmosphere of ur- 
gency, and crisis and was the safest alternative far decision mak- 
ers to avert what they feared would be a great national calamity 
if foie whims of foe river allowed a high flood to follow a frill res- 
ervoir. In the first place, it was an expensive undertaking, the 
project itself was costly — LEI .5 billion in 1995 — and the cost 
of its maintenance from the elements and encroaching sands of 
the desert were high. In the second place, the water diverted to 
the desert would be wasted. 

- Despite afl that is being said, little use can be made of this wa- 
ter from a practical point of view. The maximum use would be to 
grow a single crop of barley or wheat on a few thousand acres in 
the Toshki depression far a season. There is also the possibility 
that Egypt’s position in any future negotiations with regard to the 
re-apportioning of the waters of the Nile among tbs riparian 
states will be affected by something that seems to show, contrary 
to reality, that Egypt is a country with abundant water. 

Certainly there appears to have been a degree of ir- 
responsibility in recent statements, nmning counter to established 
facts, that Egypt floats on an enormous ground water reservoir. 
In reality, Egypt is a water-parched country at present and will 
become more so in the foreseeable future, and the water that is 
carried by the Nile barely satisfies the needs of foe agricultural 
lands of foe valley and delta and their inhabitants. 

- Much has been written about the potential use of the water that 
will be diverted to the desert Many imagine that it will make 
possible the expansion of Egypt’s agricultural lands and will con- 
vert its deserts into green. Unfortunately the additional water that 
Egypt will receive this year is a once-in-a-Ufetirae event and can- 
not form tie basis for any long-term projects. The additional wa- 
ters of this year are foe result of a freak sequence of events which 
are unlikely to reoccur in the foreseeable future. 

What is more, foe water that will be diverted would not even 
have come to Egypt had Sudan withdrawn its full share of the 


water allotted to it by foe 1959 water agreement. So far Sudan 
has not been able to build enough storage capacity to ac- 
commodate its share of water. Not will the bulk of the water that 
will be spilled in the Toshki depression farm a source of surface 
water. Most of it will be lost through evaporation and seepage 
soon after flowing into the depression where foe rate of evapora- 
tion is extremely high, exceeding 10 millimetres per day during 
the summer months. 

The results of years of thorough scientific investigations of the 
ground water reservoir underneath the deserts of Egypt show its 
limited potential. That reservoir is finite. It is not replenishable; 
and whatever water is extracted will not be compensated for. To- 
day about one billion cubic metres of water are drawn from foe 
ground water reservoir underneath the stretch of Western Desert 
occnpied'by the oases of Kharga, Dakhla, Abu Minqar, Farafra, 
Babaria and Srwa. 

This amount of water is extracted at great expense; more than 
90 per cent is lifted to the surface from 550 deep wells. In 1961 
the amount of water extracted was in foe range of 220 million cu- 
bic metres, 25 per cent of which was lifted from 27 deep wells 
and the rest from 1,513 surface wells. More than one third of the 
surface wells bad to be abandoned during the 34-year period be- 
cause of depletion and a drop in water levels. 

This year's high flood should foreground foe need to review 
and reconsider the operating rules of the High Dam in order to 
avoid a situation, such as that which Egypt today faces, in which 
it has to toil] valuable water into the wastelands of the desert 
Ministry of Irrigation officials should be among the first to direct 
their efforts toward this goal. They are, after all, the ones who 
struggle with this problem on a daily basis and who will be faced 
in the near future with an uphill battle with the upstream riparian 
states who are agitating for a larger share of the waters of the 
Nile emanating from their lands. 

The present-day operating rules of the High Dam reservoir, set 


in foe 1960s, are still adhered to today, albeit with minor adjust- 
ments. They allocate the total capacity of foe reservoir as fol- 
lows: water below 146 metres (estimated 30 billion cubic metres) 
for dead storage and silt accumulation, water between 146 and 
175 meters (estimated 90 billion cubic metres) for live storage, 
and water between 175 and 182 metres far flood protection. 

These allocations necessitate the emptying of the reservoir be- 
fore the arrival of the fallowing flood so that the water level in 
foe reservoir would not exceed 175 metres on 31 July. The re- 
lease of the water is set to satisfy Egyptian agriculture which 
needs larger amounts of water during the summer months. There 
are small releases from September to February (3. 6-3. 9 million 
cubic metres per month) and larger releases during the summer 
months, peaking 6.9 million cubic metres in July. This is foe 
maximum the Nile can yield without incurring scouring damage 
to its channel. 

Because tire maximum level of the reservoir was lowered from 
the originally planned 182 metres level to 178 metres (see my ar- 
ticle on the High Dam in the Weekly. 5-1 1 September 1 996), it is 
reasonable now to consider lowering the lake's level on 3 1 July 
from foe set level of 175 metres in order to provide an increased 
capacity for flood protection. It is also possible to avert the spill- 
ing of water into foe desert by adopting a new pattern for the 
monthly discharges from the High Dam by releasing additional 
water during the winter months. Initially this water would be 
wasted but ultimately it could be stored in one of foe depressions 
of the northern delta for use during periods of shortage. These al- 
ternatives and others should now be foe concern of foe engineers 
responsible far running and operating foe High Dam. 

The writer is a US-based professor of geology and former chair- 
man of foe Egyptian Organisation for Geological Surveying. His 
most recent major work was entitled: The River Nile, Hydrology 
and Utilisation, published by Pergamon Press. 


Israeli violations 

Sir Al-Aqsa Mosque is Islam’s third holiest shrine, 
brad’s dcrisioh to open a 488 metre tumid under 
Jerusalem’s' Dome of foe Rock and ALAqsa 
Mosque is a violation of Muslim religious rights 
which Israel should respect 
Israel «■»** cease its pofieyof vrolatioos and vi- 
olence iitehrimgsetdement expaos»i^^doang;foe 
Occupied Toritorits* besieging the Patefouan peo- 
ple, dtotohshms .flMxr houses, arid reflatin g th e re^ 
deployment off 48 troops outside Hebron. It izmst 
also honour tejronmutntents to .peace and resume 


negotiations for a comprehensive peace in the re- 
gion. 

Shaady Aamafl Bahr 

Aswan 

; October memories 

Sir- On foe anmyersaty of foe October War, I’d 
like to j remind bar new generation of that legendary 
victoiy. 

A few months before foe war, a psychological 
warfare launched against our people reached its cH- 
max. At a press conference in Jerusalem, foe then 


Israeli Defence Minister Moshe Dayan was quot- 
ed as saying; 

“The cultural gap which separates Egypt from 
Israel is far wider and deeper don that of the 
Suez Canal Israel has an invincible army and its 
air force has a long aim... The Bar-lev defence 
line is impenetrable... Egypt has only defensive 

weapons, if it tries to cross the canal a debacle 
will befall if. 

All of a sudden in the broad daylight of 6 Oc- 
tober, Egypt stunned foe world as 250 warplanes 
blasted foe occupation forces in Sinai, pounding 
key positions. At the same time hundreds of can- 


ons fiercely battered the Israeli bulwarks on the 
eastern bank of the Suez Canal. 

Using pontoon bridges, amphibious tanks and 
floating crafts, the Egyptians where able to cross 
the most difficult water barrier of foe canal and 
climb a 30-metre-high sand barrier while carrying 
their equipment and ammunition. 

To foe amazement of the world, the Bar-lev de- 
fence line fell to foe hands of our troops in a few 
hours. Infantry units and thousands of tanks poured 
into Sinai and wen engaged in foe fiercest tattles 
ever known since World War U. Sam-6 anti- 
aircraft missiles secured safe crossing of our troops 


and interdicted foe Israeli warplanes to intercept. 

Israel was taught an unforgettable lesson. The 
invincibility of foe Israeli army was questioned 
and the long arms of their air forces were am- 
putated. The military strategy of the October War 
has been taught at military academies all over foe 
world. 

The defeated generals, Moshe Dayan and his 
colleagues were sacked and thrown into foe gar- 
bage bins of history. 

Mahmoud Elewa 
Victory College 
Maadi 
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Costumes and dramas 

Clothes maketh the man. And when they are the wrong clothes, even better, writes Nigel Ryan 


.Hassan Sobman’s ament 
.•exhibition of drawings at 
•Extra Gallery, which runs 
.until 26 October, is some- 
thing of an event Soliman 
exhibits infrequently. His 
shows are irregular events, 

‘though they always attract 
large crowds. And if the 
-proliferation of red dots is 
. anything to go by — prac- 
tically everything included 
< in the Extra show has al- 
ready been sold — be is 
certainly an artist whose 
•works meet with ready au- 
-dience approval. 

The bulk of the works on 
show take as their subject a 

• single alleyway. In a pref- 
. ace to the exhibition, signed 
-by the artist, he elucidates 

■ liis intentions: 

. "This exhibition is a col- 

• lection of studies of an old 
-alley in Cairo with all the 
. violations that have oc- 
curred: the ancient mixed 

■ up with die modem, die 

- Cairenes mixed with the 
. emigrants from the coun- 

• tryside and the actual daily 

- life of nowadays. A vision 
-that is not that of a Thou- 

• sand and One Nights, nor 

- does it carry a nostalgia of 
-Cairo in the thirties. It is a 

vision of distress over my 

• city which I curse and 
-love." 

: The works appear to have 
been completed over a pe- 
;riod of several years. The 
: earliest in the series, which 

- are generally the most col- 

• ourful, are dated 1993, 
while the later works, in- 

• creasingly monochromatic, 

: are from the past twelve 

■ months. This time scheme 

- would imply a certain de- 
velopment, a distillation of 

; different visions of the 
same place, a study at dif- 
ferent times of the day, and 
night, in different condi- 
tions of light, in different 
stages of dress and undress. 

> Such is normally the ra- 

• tionale b ehind these kinds 
*of serial p ainting s, or used 

> to be, certainly in the case 
■' of the precedents the artist 
’ hims elf mentions in his 

> preface. fT have completed 
. • fee same picture and subject 

more titan once in the same 

■ manner that other painters 

• have since Leonardo da 
Vinci through the Impres- 
sionists and up till Willem de Kooning 

- and Jackson Pollock, so as to establish 

■ and confirm fee experiments.") But this 

• is palpably not the case. 

• There is, admittedly, something a lit- 
■> tie disturbing about these scenes, some- 
~ thing that is not quite held in equi- 

- librium. And it takes some time before 

• the precise cause of the disturbance is 
1 worked out It is banal, and perhaps 
3 merely the result of associations. Or 

• maybe it is intended. For what Soliman 

- does is to take as backdrop that vision 
-of Cairo — the narrow street with 
1 overhanging buildings, wife shadows 
' in fee comer and minarets looming in 

fee distance, and then people it He 

■ ’ takes the backdrop, the theatrical box 
csets dial appealed to the Orientalist 

painters of the 19th century, and then 
L he allows fee inhab itants to get on with 



.feeir business, to stroll It between. the 
Ijufidings,' to gather in crowds on fee 
street 

Now there is nothing particularly new 
about allowing people into fee street 
There is an entire school — - for want of 
a better word — of bazaar artists who 
.take fee meticulously rendered scenes 
. of 19th century Orientalists, crudely re* 
’ produce. them in a few- vivid strokes, 

. and then. 'allow figures into their com- 
positions* 'always in galabiyas, and usu- 
ally canying something on their heads. 
Everyone is familiar with these kinds of 
images — they clutter souvenir shops 
and hang in rows in so-called galleries. 
They serve a buoyant local market, and 
are taken away as souvenirs, though 
. their actual relationship to fee place 
they are intended to remember is at best 
tenuous, if it exists at all. They are the 


painted equivalent of postcards, and 
equally disposable. They are not — and 
here I am happy to be unfashionable ■ — 
they simply are not art 
. You cannot, of course, say tire same 
about Hassan Soliman, one of fee most 
respected of contemporary painters. 
But what disturbs about his current 
show is precisely the nature of its re- 
lationship to fee kind of paintings de- 
scribed above. Tbe difference between 
Soliman, though, and fee painters of the 
bazaar — not counting, of course, Soli- 
man’s own technical proficiency, his 
ability to draw and compose a picture 
— is that the galabiyas are missing. 
The bright colours have been subdued. 
The light is no longer brilliant but sin- 
ister. And fee people, in several of 
these paintings, wear dresses, and trou- 
sers, and shins. This might seem the 


most mundane of 
observations but it 
is what lies behind 
fee tension in a 
number of these 
works. They simply 
do not conform to 
the usual picture, a 
picture that has 
been fixed and re- 
mained un- 

questioned for so 
long that tbe clich6 
has reified into truth. 
Minaret equals tra- 
dition equals gal- 
abiya equals pic- 
turesque equals 
saleable. Tbe last 
part of fee equation 
remains, of course, 
perfectly true, 
though fee tittle red 
do ts imply that oth- 
er ti lin gs, too, are 
saleable, though 
perhaps to a more 
knowing, a more 
self-satisfied middle 
class. The fact that 
Soliman’s mix of 
traditional archi- 
tecture (despite 
what the preface 
says, it is really not 
his intention to 
record the intrusion 
of modern, gerry- 
buflt, concrete con- 
structions in tradi- 
tional quarters) wife 
Western dress 
should provoke that 
initial feeling of 
something being not 
quite right shows 
how deep one fac- 
torial clicfofc can run. 

For my money the 
most convincing 
pictures in this ex- 
hibition are those 
wife people wearing 
the mixture of 
clothes that you do 
actually see in alley- 
ways. But Hassan 
Soliman has chosen 
to schematise his 
particular brand of 
realism and all too 
often places his fig 1 
ures in shadow, or 
in silhouette, so that 
the exact de- 
scription of fee gar- 
ments, and hence 
the, in retrospect, 
shocking shock val- 
ue of the pictures, is 
lost And there is, too, in places, a ten- 
dency towards Dickensian schmaltz. 

In other drawings included in the 
show clothes become merely a conceit 
There are two female figures wearing 
shifts of sorts, but in reality quite 
naked. These are nude studies though 
they are, superficially, dressed. Then 
there are precisely observed essays rath- 
er tiu*ri fee feumbnaQ sketches of the 
street Ironically, the most successful of 
these, a woman with a bundle of laun- 
dry oh ter head, about to lose a shoe, 
h arks hack to fee nostalgia in which fee 
bazaar artists trade. Only here tbe dif- 
ferences are stark. For Hassan Soliman 


is capable, not only of observation, but 


(For full details of the current show, see 
Listings opposite ) 


Music 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra; 
Brahms h; Piano Soloist Julia 
lilberquit; Trumpet Magdi 
, Baghdadi; Conductor Ahmed 
. El-Saedi ; Cairo Opera House. 
• Small Hall; 3 October 


And along comes Julia Zil- 
berquit, Mine Mercury. What- 
ever it was you were, ex- 
pecting, she is still a surprise 
. when she comes. A burst of 
bright colour, mostly Kandin- 
, sky yellow — clear and ra- 

- riiant Tall, warmly encour- 
i a g in g , stylish. She smiles, but 

to herself. Then zip: looking 
neither left nor right she bares 
down upon tbe piano. 

She takes her place. There is 
' the preparations! pause as she 

- adjusts her piano stooL She ex- 
' odes largesse and transforms 

the Small Hail into an im- 

- portent area. A thought — she 
, must be able to play, looking 

as she does. A nod to El-Saedi 
— then she lets off her am- 

- munition at the key-board. She 

- can play — and how. And so 
b egins a night in the fast lane: 
a thrill wife no spills. Pianists 
these days come and go in 
shoals litre dress shows, almost 
seasonal. Cairo gets its share, 
nameless though not by any 
means blameless: Don't put 
your daughter at the piano 

' Mine Ahmed, too many there 

■ already, and she might easily 
be elbowed off. 

Up to now, the life story of 

- Julia ZHbenjiiit reads like a 
' page of Who’s Who. She 

comes from all the right places 

■ and is acclaimed in mem. And 
this is something she knows. 
There is authority to every 
note and phrase. Sic has a di- 
rect line to the music at hand 
and the technique to deliver it 

The Concerto No 1 for pi- 
ano, trumpet and strings, opus 
35 — a striking piece — 
comes from fee days when 
• Shostakovich was one of the 
great hopes of twentieth cen- 


Brief 
for Joe 


David Blake sees dark 
angels in a blue train 


tray music. He remained more 
a hope than a fulfillment be- 
cause the steely moonbeams of 
political Marxism captured and 
bound him. He escaped, but the 
moment was past Unknowable 
Russia had maimed another 
great one. This trumpet and pi- 
ano piece shows where he was 
— right in tbe centre of things 
after the Viennese bombshell 
had exploded. 

The music is free, strong, and " 
almost from tbe street music. It 
is showy, brash, bold and ir- 
resistible. 

The Cairo Symphony and El- 
Saedi went at it like a Saturday 
night disco session. They loved 
the beat and the sound, like 
London metro music. Big city 
sleaze, it stops you in your 
tracks — something old, some- 
thing true, a tonic. Some of fee 
pianists who have visited Cairo 
m the past few years^have tried 
hard to drag classical piano 
music out of the wax works in 
which, after a century, it is 
stuck. The end of the mfl- 
lermium looms. Must Chopin, 
Beethoven et al all be prisoners 
in the same traditional mor- 
tuary waiting-room? Being a 
catalyst on the blood-stained 
battle-fields in fee piamstic are- 
na is no easy job. Margarete 
Babinsky is one, Bengt Ake 
Lundin, Yasser Mukhtar and 
now Julia ZQberquit are others. 
These four have fee strength 

and toughness to positively en- 
joy fee struggle. 



The audience at the concert 
got up and shouted for repeats. 
This concerto for two in- 
struments, of which the piano 
is the leader, is a clever di- 
alogue 1 between them and an 
intrusive and amusing or- 
chestra. Beethoven’s Ap- 
passionato Sonata passes 
through the first movement 
telling of disturbances -to 
come. The four movements are 
bound together not by key but 
by emotional intent 
The concerto says nothing is 
where it used to be. The ro- 
mantic feing must come out of 
fee cupboard, even if it is Mo- 
zart, to join in the dance of 
now, fee dance of death. What 
is out there is nasty, but it must 
be expressed. That is fee duty 
of any art This music even 
says it wife wit and colour. So 
pianist- and conductor let us 
have all four movements al- 
most entirely percussive. Tbe 
piano range does use finger 
work, but mostly to rush from 
accident to fatal crash. Speeds 
are terrific. The sounds on tbe 
way are clean as Bach. No 
sticky pollution of chords. The 
trumpet .plays a lesser role than 
fee piano but adds arid and 
knife-edged cuts in the fabric. 


Are trumpets necessary? For 
danger warnings and war per- 
haps. This trumpet was usefol. 

The slow second movement 
of the concerto is sad and way- 
ward. Tbe piano gets off fee 
percussion for more routine 
melodies, very Russian, upside 
down and cracked — exciting. 
Tbe piano slithers into the last 
movement, nervous, tetchy and 
brilliant. Then it flies into furi- 
ous speed. The trump et enters 
— there is a sudden, genuinely 
huge crash on the piano wife 
yelps from the trumpet. Imag- 
ination, enjoyment, explosion: 
a great spacious occasion in 
the Small Hall. Here i£ the pi- 
ano going into fee twenty first 
century wife Shostakovich's 
blessing and the wondrous 
dazzle and fury of Julia Zil- 
berquit. 

This loaded small concert 
opened wife a composition of 
El-Saedi called The Wild De- 
sire — four pieces of a suite 
for orchestra. Tbe title is pure 
von Sternberg and so is fee mu- 
sic. El-Saedi was trained In an 
international, hectic at- 
mosphere and seems to know 
both ends of the scene: Bedin 
1926 and Cairo 1996. His con- 
ducting and compositions are 


explicit These four pieces are 
more oriental than heret o fore, 
but they strike one immedi- 
ately as fresh and with fee 
oriental go-around tins is not 
easy. He does ft. We are in a 
blue train, but his angels are 
more than dark. 

Ending was Brahms. Dear 
Joe, we love you so. No dress- 
ing up for Brahms: this is the 
Small HalL This piece is very 
dangerous, very deep Brahms. 
El-Saedi knows Brahms and 
always proceeds to undress 
him. Garment by garment is 
peeled off until, stopping 
where local propriety de- 
mands, he shows fee sacred 
old icon, sans beard, black suit 
and gaiters, in wide- leg pants 
and sloppy jacket, sending 
along, coping wife the awful 
comedy of life. 

The serenade locks long on 
the page though it is not. Pos- 
itively brief for Joe, it begins 
softly vernal then grows burly. 
There are robust sounds deep 
and blen plants wife cold au- 
tumnal lights floating over tbe 
top. It proceeds as a hefty sere- 
nade. The music gives string- 
plucking effects from Brahm- 
sian deeps to high flights 
which, meant to be unnerving, 
succeed. Blasts of brass give 
worldly warnings that this is 
no sentimental serenade to 
loved ones. It is a comment on 
the terminator, at work on the 
destruction of old palaces. 
Where are you, old ac- 
quaintances? Gone on the 
longest jump. And how was 
the landing? Same old story, 
same old us. Are you listening 
— It’s a scream. 

So Joe? No answer. And the 
serenade ends. One of Cairo 
Opera’s best nights. Lift does 
come into the opera some- 
times, if not as opera at least as 
concertos: hard-edged, funky, 
showing feat everyone must 
learn the steps of fee ritual fire 
dance. 



Listings 


EXHIBITIONS 


Hama SoHmus (Printings) 

Extra GaBssy. 3 Et-Nestbn St, Zam- 
Pfpt Td 340 6293. Dafy 1030am- 

2rm A Spmfina. Und 26 Oct 
A me stowin g of works by o ne of 
Egypt's most cdcbnssd p ri m e s . cen- 

wim I nw ifcg alleyway Khosh Kadr 


pt.ir.pyjg (Naive) 

Goethe Insdaae. 3 AbdeLSatm ArtfSt 
Down***- TdS75 9877. 10<&7m 
Directed by Rrinfaatd Hauff (1989). 
With English subtitles. 


341 2926. 120a. fin . 

NabQa Frits tnd Alfi MBad pedoim 
mrUfa by Bizet, Paccori ad Abo 
Bafcr KfcriratmnongofecoL 


TnSn Goes North __ 

JamneseCuburd Cadre. lQ6QasrE2- 

AbTsLGardat Oty. Td 355 3962. iO 


hnoBtdld 

Srrr” HaB, Opera Souse. Odra Td 

341 2926. 13 Oa, 8pm. 

pjansz Kqp Oflnrwa pcribnua ■ sdco- 

tmz of weeks by Bocdwra. Chopin. 

Ravri,PtotofievandK sd iB saupv. 


Milimw iii Wf A Brim (Pmiitings) 
Cdro-Ber. Bn GaOery. 17 Toussif EL 
GvbuhSt BabEHauk Td 393 1764. 
Daily acc Sun. I 2 pzn- 8 pm. Until 26 
Oct 


Axkbrl Adabrt 


m ut» Culture, 27 Tdaat Bob & 
Downtown. Td392 516210 Oa. 4pm. 


B t t Mi a O s mhffOiikiaa - 
Stab Optra Horae. Gdra Td 
3412926. 1300. 8pm. 

Volkect Schmidt condnctL. 


Mohsmed Saad 

Evan GaBexy, Main Campus, AUC, 
Ei-Sheikh Khan Si Td 357 5436. Daily 
txcFri A Sat. 9am- 1 2pm A 6pm-9pm 

Unta JO Oct 


AsvBcSo 

Expace GaBery, I El-Sherifebt & 
Downtown. Td 393 1699. Daily esc 
Fri, I Oam- 2pm A 6pm-9pm. Until 10 
Oct 

Recent works by one of tbe most inter- 

T M If wumgiT jciiniv-i ^ 


C omm ercial cinemas change Mr p'O- 

ffammes every Monday. The at- 
fbrmation provided is void through to 
Sundav after vdnch It is vise to dkcck 
wOk dm cinemas Arabic films ar e sd- 
dtxm subddaL For information, contact 
ttei 


Edmrdn 

Aida Open Mr Theatre. Opera Beta* 
as above. 16 A I70ct.8pm 
ThaBrilidip opbi^tooo wb H at de- 
m -riherf as perSxnmS} ‘bferaabned 
boDisdc dance tmof 9 . 


THEATRE 


Jao 


fat die 1880s: FtMtograpfas by 


Netherlands btsthsttejur Archaeology 
and Arabic Studies. 1 Dr M a hmo u d 
And St, Zamalet Td 340 0076. Daily 
etc Sal A Sun, 9am-2pm. Until 10 Oct. 


Fireball Abdd-Hafiz (Pasemgs! 
Satama Gallery. 36/A Ahmed Orabl St, 
Mohtmdessin. Td 346 3241 Daily esc 
Fri. lOam-UOpm A Spm-lOpm. Until 
1300. 


LeOm Izzet (Famcma) 
Abdd-BakmanElSirnrvyHom3e.be- 
MndEl-Asbar University. Until 14 Oct 


Naxwa (Tbe Ring) 

Cosmos 1. 12 Emadeddin St Downtown. 
Td 779 537. Daily 10am. 1pm, 3pm 
6pm & 9pm. Rhvai 26 July St. Down- 
town Td 5755053. Daily 1pm. 130pm, 
630pm A 930pm Rasy. Raxv Sq. He- 
BopoSs. Td 2580344. Daily 10am. 3pm. 
6pm A 9pm. ELHaram. EbHaram & 
Gita. Td385 8358. Doth 10am. tpm. 
3pm. Am A 9pm. ELBamy* l S- 
Sorreya Midi. Foxy. HtUapoSs. Da3y 
1pm 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Rum t s is HBton 
aTcStde^a-Na St Td 574 7436. 
Daily 1030am. 130pm. 330pm. 

0.30pm A 930pm. Cabo Sheraton. El- 
GaSa St. Giza. Td 360 6081. DaOy 
1030am. 130pm. 330pm, 630pm 
930pm A midnight Sphinx. Sphinx Sq. 
Mohandessin. Tel 346 4017. DaHy S/xn. 
The Egyptian versoa of Ratal Attrac- 
tion, Gomnx Aimed ZaU, Yonsara and 
Sberinc Reda. 


Geara. Td 340 6861. Darby etc Mm. 
8pm. Urdl 20 Oct 

Directed by Ham AbddrMotwnd, fee 
pby is famed on Ac' fen of Ab- 
I, emjrrfC^ddfc*. . 


BaBo(FanAre) 

MadnetNasr Theatre, ToussefANm 
Sk, MatSnet Mar. Td 402 0804. Daily 
10pm. 

Starring ffrfa* Et-Soadaoi and directed 
by SiS2>- H-Arfburi. 


7-«h «Uf FB Mahatta (Hrfh h rfn oat 
the Station) 

Floating Dumb*. Td 364 9516 DdOy 
esc Tires, 10pm. 


Marinetti end Futurism 
Centre of Arts. Ak h en a ton 2. 3 A 5. 1 
El-MaahadEt-Swasri St ZamalA Td 
340 8211. DaOy esx Fri. 10am- 130pm 
& (pm-IOpm. Until ISOct 
A series of exhibitiaas ra g ani sed in 
with the tiwBaw Cultural 
Centre. Uader tbe Homage to 
Marinetti and the Futurist Movement, I 
Hear When I See and Textile Mosaics, 
respectively. 


H-Zaman WaWSBab (The Age of 


Q-Ganrir (The Garin) 

EtSabm Theatre, Qpttr £2-AinL Td 
355 2484. Daily 9pm - 


«««,. 23 EmadedtBn St Doumtown. Td 
934 284. DaOy 10am, lpm. 3pm 6pm A 


Mesa' H-Kbdr TuL. ¥> Mar 


Ightiyal (As sa s sinati o n ) 

Diana Palace. 17ETAJftSt EmadedtBn. 
Downtown. Td 924 727. Dtdfy 10am, 
1pm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. 

With Nadia Et-Gumdi 


Mahomed Farid Theatre. 

Td 770 603. DaByexcTues. 930pm. 


Deborah Doyte 

Sony Gallery. AUC. El-Sheikh Rihtm 
St Tahir. Daily exc Fri A Sat 9am- 
12pm A 6pm-9pm. Until 24 Oct 
photographs exhibited under fee some- 
what predictable ode “Faces of Tratfi- 


Ragcd Mabemm Gcddan (VIF) 

73a a Near Cay. Td 262 9407. Dtdfy 
1030am. 330pm. 6.30pm A 930pm. 
Cosmos IL 12 EmadedtBn St Down- 
town. Td 779 537. Daily 10am. lpm 
3pm. 6pm & 9pm. 


Q-Zafm (Tbe Leader) 

Et-Banm Theatre, Pyramids Rood, 
Giza. Td 386 3952. DaOy etc Test 
930pm. 

Directed by Sberif Anfe, starring Add 


Najafc Taber (Watemuaks) 

Khan El-Maghraby GaBay. 18 El- 
Mansaur Mahomed St Zamtdek.Td 
3403349. Daily exc Sun, I030am-3pm 
A Sym-SJOpm Until 26 Oct 


Tbe Cairo Art Gofid 
Ewart Gallery. Main Campus. AUC. 
El-SkakhRihanSt. Td 357 5436 Dei- 
fy exc Fri. Shm-9pn 15-30 Oct 
Photographic wodts. sculptures and 
patntratB bv Id from 
Australia, Germany and T 


Nasser ’56 

RrroCII. 26th July St Downtown. Td 
575 5053. Daily lpm. JJftsH. 630pm. 
SpmAlQpm. Miami. 38TaktatBarb 
St Downtown. Td 5745656. Dtdfy 
noon. 330pm. 530pm A 830pm. 7Bo 
/. Nasr Oty. Td262 9407. Daily 
1030am. 330pm. 63QpmA930pm. 
S cr ccnmgofNasscr '56 planned moo- 
iraidcwitfathefortiefliBanrveisaryof 
the nationalisation of fee Sua Canal. 
WhhAbinBdZakimtbetidende.nBk- 
ingscretfitririestabBtimixatuuaBngibe 
mannaiiins of tbe late president. 


Dastoor Ya Sbdna (With Yam- Per- 
mission. Mastera) 

EbFann Theatre. Bootses St Td 378 
2444. Dtdfy /Asm. Sat 830pm. 

Wife Ahmed Bcdcand directed by Ga- 
lal EJ-Shadawi 


KaTi’AnHOfigb Heels) 

RmEa Theatre. 24 Tahut Barb St 
Downtown. Td 575 6562. Dady ae 
Tires. 830pm ; WedAThur, 10pm . . 
Scaring Hondo Fhhmy and YouswL 


Mama America 

QasrEt-NB Theatre, QasrELMSt Td 
575 0761. Dtdfy 10pm. Mon fist 
Directed by, and stag ing. Mutated 
Sobiri. 


Animals hi Egyptian Art 
Rare Boohs and Special CaBecdam 
Library, corner of E2 -Sheikh RBum and 
Mansour Sts. Downtown. Td 357 
5436 Dtdfy esc Fri A Sat 9am- 1 2pm 
A 6pm-9pm. Until 30 Nov. (See Leo- 
nora). 


Father afThe Bride 

Roman BBttm R, Candche ELNB St' 

TdS74 7436. DafymMn&L 


Tbe Muscats of Mr and Mrs Mo- 
Iwamt Malimlw H OTmHI 
1 Knfbur El-Akhskid St 
Dodd. Td336 2376 Dd- 
ly exc Mon, 10am-6pm. 

Egypt’s Incest collection 
ofometeeam ceauny Eu- 
ropean art, amassed by tbe 
late Mahmood KbaHL 


IndependanceDay 

24 Tdaat Hob St Downtown. 
Td 575 6562 Defy 10am, lpm. 3pm, 
6pm, 9pm A muhdgftt N o rmandy , 31 
H-Ahram St Td 250 0254. Dtdfy 1230. 
330pm. 630pm A 930pm. Tahrir, 112 
Tahrir & DoM Td 335 5726 Dafy 


Bahtool FI Isfashiri (BaUool m Is- 
tanbul) 

Raman HBton Theatre. ELGalaa St 
Td 574 7435. Dtdfy exc Mon, 10pm. 
With Sanrir fibnwmi and She- 

liiiiP- 


Eg y ptfa n Mnwmm 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. Td 
575 4319. Dafy exc Fri, 
Sam-Sptn; Fri 9am- 
11.1 Sam A lptar3pm. 


Coptic Museum 
Mar Gbm. Old Cairo. Td 
362 8766 Dafy exc Fri. 
9am-4pm; Fri 9am-llant 
A Ipm-Sptn. 



BazauralYa— 

ELGeska Theatre. Abdd-tbdz AL 
Seoud, Modal. Td 364 4166 Dafy 
I Opm. Fri A Sun. 830pm. 

Starring Fifi Abdoc, (S- 
rectcd by Samir Et-Asfiaai. 


El-GamSa Wri-WeksUn 
(Tbe Beautiful and fee 
Ugly) 

Zdsuateh Thoaoe. 13 Sha- 
garet El-Dorr St Ztonddc. 
Td 341 0666 Dafy esc 
Wei. 10pm. 

Leib Ekxa as fee beauty 
and everycne else as da 


Yahaa Ya Human (Us or 
Them) 

Bdnm BLTenri Theatre.- 
Alexandria. Td 597 9960 


Edward II 


Mamie Metatm 
Port Said St Ahmed Mah- 
er St Bd> EI-Kkalq. Td 
390 9930/390 1526 Dafy exc Fri. 
9am-4pm; Fri 9am- 11 30am A 2pm- 


LECTURES 


jhan, 6pm A 9pm; Sat A Thar midnight 
show. 


Museum of Modem Egyptian Art 
Opera House Grounds. Gezira. Td 340 
6861. Dafy esc Man, lOam-ljm A 
5pm-9pm. 

A u e nnan e ig display of paintings and 
< u -iiljm ir* cha rti ng fee ff»pdwTi Bit 

movement in Egypt Hutu its csiliest pi- 
aneeis to but praedtiooax. 


Acc Venturas Win Nature CaBs 
MGM.Maodi Grand MoB KoBeyatEl- 
Nasr Sq. Mood. Td 352 3066 Dtdfy 
10am. lpm. 3pm. 6pm A 9pm. Kasim B. 
15 Emadeddin St Downtown. Td 924 
836 Daily 10am. lpm 3pm Opm A 
9pm 


Tbe PoUOcal Etsany of B tts aes 
Egypt in fee 1999a 

Netherlands btsdtnte Jar Ardmeoiogy 
and Arsine SOuSes, I Dr M ahmoud 
Azmi St Zondek Td 340 0076 JO Oct 
5J0pm 

Lecture by Marie TUssen, Utrivoshy of 
Groningen. 


Mobamed Nagoi Maseam 

Chateau Pyramids, 9 Mahmoud M- 
GtdndiSt Giza. 

A. museum devoted to tlic pothgt of 
Mobamed Nagui (1 888-1956). 


Critical DccMm 

Et-Salam. 65 Abdd-Hamid Badawi St 
HeBopolis. Td 293 1072 Dafy 330pm 
630pm A 930pm Karim 1. IS Em- 
adeddin St Downtown. Td 924 830. 
Dafy 10am, lpm, 3pm, 6pm A 9pm Fri 

& Sat midnight show. 


Experiences of a War Canespaadant 
Intthut o Cervantes for Spanish Cd- 
tme.20AdfySt Kodak Paisagp. Down- 
town. Td 360 1746 10 Oct 73fim 
The lecture is Ohat r ated fay Aoes wife 
1 P na frinyta jon & i A l H t 


Mahmood Mnkfetar Maseam 

Tahrir St Gezira. Dafy exc Sun and 
Man, 9am-l 30pm. 

A permanent coDectioa of works by fee 
sculptor Mahmood Mukbtsr (d. 1934). 
w hose gra ni te k w hiw h * to Saad 
stands near Qfaur EJ-Nil 


Twister 

Metro, 35 Tdaat Hath A Downtown. 
Td 393 3897. Dafy 10am, lpm Jtpm, 
6pm A 9pm ELHorrpya n B-Horreya 
MaB, Racy. HeUapoUs. Dtdfy 130m, 
lpm 330pm, fiJIm, A 930pm Ram 
& HBton LCarmche El-Ml St Td 574 
7436. Edify 1030am, 130pm. 330pm. 
630pm 930pm A midnight 


TheUrioi AdbmJa at Ancient JEfcypt 
Rare Books and Special CeBectkmsU- 
beary. Roam 203, corner of El-She&k 
Blhan and Mmsmtr Sts. Td 357 5436 
J30dfim 

Lecttac by Ridmid Hoatk (See Eddri- 
tkms). 


FILMS 


DANCE 


PsmlPi Al madri t 
.imerkan Research. Centre, .2 Smtm 
Bolivar Sq. Garden Oty.Td 354 8239. 
16 Oct 6pm 


FracfeFtaa 

French Cubard Centre, Motmbra an- 
nex, Madmset El-Hoqouq JE2- 
Femsfya St Moutdm. Td 354 7679. 
Blaobaad, LTOaname Am ScueBes De 
Vest (1992). 10 Oct 7pm. 

La Discrete (1992). 13 Oct 7pm 
Baptinw (1989). 16 Oct 7pm 
French Crtkurtd Centre. Hdiopotu 
annex. 27 Sabri Abu Alton St IsmaMe 
Sq. HeBopoBs. Td 417 4824. 

La Bcfle Bqalpe(1936). 13 Oct 7pm 
Ui P taandw ft Lt fa—iraf— 
(1964). 15 Oa, 7pm 


Lectrae by Dr John R odeabcck. pro- 
' - - trrelit- 


Royal BaBet afFbaders 
GomlmuTia Theatre, Gomhouria Street 
Downtown Td. 10-13 Oct 8pm 


fearer of Bnglnb and Con m ara l iv e Til 
eratuve at fee American Uoi v ctxk y bl- 
Cairo. 


Caracala Ballet ' 

Mtdn BUB. Opera House. Gezira Td 
341 2926 11.12.14 A IS Oct fin 
Dido, the ubiqunois queen of Carthage, 
resurrected in fee ballet Fbagg 


Major Trends to Indian Ph flai o pli y 
Matdtat Abut-Kolam Asad Cenbefier 
Indian Culture. 23 Tdaat Barb St 
Downtown. Td 393 3396! 1 600. 7pm 
Lecture by Dr Hassan HbbS. 


MUSIC 


AD infotmation correct at time of 
so press. However, it lemsins wise to 
check wife venues fits, s inc e pro- 


Spanbfa Flbns 

bathutu Cerva n tes fin- Spanish Cnt- 
m m 20 Adfy St Kodak Passage. 
Downtown. Td 360 1746. 
Pladdo(196n/Jari; 730pm. 
a Vadago (1963) 15 Oct 730pm 
Both films are dii«*edby Luis Garda 


Cairo Symphony 

Mtdn Had. Opera House, Gt dm Td 
34129M.10 Qa.fim . 

Beethoven' s fourth and fifth sym- 
piviien, wife Abcmd El-Saedi coo- 


change 3t very sbeat notice. 


Please telephone or send inftmmtfao tp 
Lauingt. Ai-Ahram Weedy. Grim St, 
CairoTTri 578S064. RK5f86M9ffl33. 


Soog Reefed 

S mnB HaB, Opera Housr.Gcztra Tel 


CompSedby 

Injy EE-Kamhaf 


Around the galleries 



Fathi Afifi 



- de a ‘ h 

^ e l of I* 


s^'tor. r 


dir 8 ® 


GRANITE, diorite and marble sculptures 
feature in the atelier of Samir Shmakri on 
fee Saqqara Road. Stoukzfs atelier has host- 
ed numerous other sculptors, both foreign 
and Egyptian (including Adam Henein and 
Omar El-Nagdi), providing a space wbere 
artists can wodc in the great outdoors. 

The Centre for Arts, Zamalek exhibits 
over 30 computer graphics by Tman Htundy. 
Formally balanced and technically sound in 
terms of colour control, they point towards 
such applied arts as textile and wallpaper de- 
sign and advertising. 

Cairo- Berlin Gallery hosts painting s by 
Fathi ADD exhibited under the tide “Work- . 
era and Factories”. Sensitive works these, 
they are testimony that art can have a mes- 
sage and can be humanit arian in vision with- 
out necessarily falling mtn the trap of prop- 
agandistic sloganeering. •• 


Reviewed by Magwm B-AmM 
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The death last 
week of Mohamed 
Shebl, film 
director, radio 
personality and 
for many year's 
Ai-Ahram HfeeM/s 
film critfcj was 
received with 
sadness by. his 
colleagues in the 
film Industry. Hala 
Halim spoke to his 
fellow 

professionals 
about a man who 
could be ‘wickedly 
funny* without v 
malice, and whet, 
whatever the 
obstacles,, 
remained 
determined to see 
the bright side of 
life 



To be wickedly funny 

T metMoharned sometime in.1979. 1 was living in Beirut Mofaamed’s filmmaking that comes across. I remember in tractors’ films " did not really have a Ynnccri Maenllah hamed: he was very naive some- 
men and I came to Cairo to meet Yonssef Cha h me who Anyob it totally came through in his choice of Hassan El- producer. Most of Mohamed’s feature p * * wasiaiiail where, and be was very perverse 


had jiist made Js*Md&f>wiefl? (AleMndria Why?). Mo- 
hamed was preparing Anrpob (Fangs). He bad a company 
of his own and the company operated through NQsr inter- 
national, Youssef Chahioe’s company. We became fiiends 
immediately; we had a Jot in common he was very 
funny . He invited me to see file rushes of Aityob. It was the 
first time in my life I saw rashes (these are all the shots 
you’ve taken that you watch without sound, tp decide 
wb8t you want to use). .It was terafyipg; I remember it was 
the most boring experience I had ever gone through fo my 
life. And 1 remember behaving sort of rudely — I talked 
during the screening, but. he was very.patieot and cour- 
teous. It was Chahme who told me to shut up at one point, 
when I became out ofhand 

Now, every time I see rashes, I know titeim&ufe any dir 
rector goes through because what you see is always either 
how stapid your dream was or how poor its execution. It’s 
always a horrible experience to watch your owq rashes,, 
but you have to because it's work, ft’s that very an- , 
gnashing moment when you ask yourself is this- what I 
wanted or not I don’t know if Mohamad wasthmkrog flat 
way at die time, but Tknewfeatif anybody in my rush 
screenings dared behave'fee way I behaved,, I would have 
killed him. Well, Mohampd didn’t IdS me,' and we became . 
great friends. : 

Then we saw a lot of each other, and I watched his films.. 
I always had a problem with films. The fundamental 
problem I had with Mobamed’s films is fhue hc wanted to 
specialise in a particular genretfoe horror film. I thi nk the ' 
do’KSror filmy - in n counhy life 
Egypt is that- wd^yrarknowfi* exarh^^ 
the Exorcist was banncdJiere. Aod Rosemary's Baby, al- 
though it was shown, was shown wife trepidation- . 

Horror films are basieaDy religious films; dose is this 
fundamental thing- of die iatfle between; good and evil-, 
which are religious notioosrand'in a country where fee 
sole arbiter of religion is AI-Azhar, you are bemud to make 
concessions. . 

This morning 1 was asking myself what was it that really 
bothered me about Mohamed? Wby xt was feat while wo 
were such close fiiends in life, when it came to bis fihns l 
always had an ambivalent feeing. Ahmed Kassem, who is 
a very dear friend of mine and of Shcbl’s, and who is a 
fihnrnaker himself made a very sharp remade when he . 
saw Tawiza (Talisman), to the effect feat it was rare to 
find someone enjoying' sd much the actual feet ‘of maWr^ 
a film and shouting ft in his films like Mohamed SbebLIt 
was obvious that far him making films was like playing 
wife' s big toy. He was bebayiqg like a child, fooling 
around wfih a wonderful. toy and communicating this to" 
the spectator. And tins is ahwdutely tnie, it.is an aspect of 


A true 
consolation 


Imam, in his choice of Adawiyya and fee songs be had 
commissioned far the fihn. The songi were great fun and 
, Mohamed was fee first to have discovered a potential gen- 
ius in Adawiyya. We used to be incredible snobs; we'd 
just emerged from fee students’ movement and to us Ah- 
med Adawiyya was yutiky. Mohamed had fee feeling feat 
Adawiyya could move so many people wife his sm gtng 
and wife his rhythm. He is definitely a genius shorn whom 
Mohamed was a hundred per cent' right and I, I am 
ashamed to admit, was wrong. Than was something, again 
this sense of perceiving — and Hiked this about Mohamed 
— of provocation. Because the bourgeoisie thought Ah- 
med Adawiyya not jrequentable, it was not quite in good 
taste to cast mm. 

There was this impossible aspect to Mohamed which, in 
my opinion, was at mice his strength and his undoing — 
his readiness to make concessions. Hence his horror Sms, 
where you felt he was saying, OK, I like honor films but 
m ktit through. So you got these very warped sce- 
narios that end up in “There is no God but Allah” and fee 
Qur’an, alfeMgh you knew feat Mohamad's attitude to life 
was not exactly feat And all 
the hon or and monstrous ef- 
fects, both thetoatically and 
on the level of production, 
were toned down and did not 
develop,, partly because pro- 
-dnetion .conditions did not al- . 
krw.ft ppd partly because Al- 
wornd not condone it 
arid, fee oensar would there- 
fore ban it And he -just cor-, 
nered himself in feu movie 
genre..Ihe way he related to 
honor films was similar to 
fee way he related . to the 
Rocky Horror . Picture Show, 
a B-movic honor musical, 

which was very campy — 

camp aesthetics, Fra nk e ns t ein ^ Mohamed Shebl an 
as a transvesute_ vay oat- (The Belly-da 

xageous. You felt Mohamed s - ■ .. ■ ■ . . . ■ 

wish waste be able to express 

hims elf through camp, through genres... etc, but always, he 
made concessions precisely when it came to e xp ress in g 
himself, because, I think, he never had a producer. 

He did muqawalaat films, “contractors’ films” which 
were very common in fee 70s and 80s. The Saudis would 
say we need videos and here is a budget which they gave 
to a producer; This meant that you had to shoot fee film in 
ten days, and wife, stars who were pre-assigned. So “oon- 


fflms were contractors’ films: Tawiza 
(Talisman), Xabous (Nightmare) and 
Gharam wa Intiqaam bil-Satour (Love and Revenge wife 
a Cleaver). The only film he made with his own money — 
and it was well-produced — was Artyab. He invested a kit 
in tt; it cost a lot for fee time it was made in, but it’s good 
production value. At the same time,. it was incredible how 
be pushed the genre of muqawalaat films to its limit — us- 
ing, for example, his friendship wife Youssra to get her to 
work wife him (and she would do it for Mohamed). Using 
his know-how, he would invent incredible tittle tricks for 
peanuts — these were, in fact, no-budget rather than low- 
budget films. He could have expressed himself much 
more, making more accomplished films, because aesthet- 
ics do count, and as an artist part of expressing yourself is 
to make a fihn that looks good, a film in which you can't 
put fee blame for its not looking good on anybody but 
yourself. But he always had fee valid excuse of not having 
fee money to do what be wanted to do. So there was a frus- 
tration there. 

1 used to have fights about this wife him, I used to tell 




L-r: Mohamed Shebl an location; In a memorable cameo apearance wife Nabtia Ebeid in AJ-Raqisa 
Wtd-Siyasi (The Belly-dancer and fee Politician) 


him that this is crap, feat he should give himself the pos- 
sibility of going all the way. But in retrospect, today, it 
took guts to do what he did. He's somebody who went into 
the jungle and wanted to play the gamt according to fee 
rules of fee jungle, and at the same time express himself. 
He had to be crazy to do this and he was crazy. He toyed 
wife a lot of things; and 1 suspect he had a lot of fun doing 
it. There are two kinds of temperaments at work in Mo- 


somewhere else. It was as if he said 
to himself OK, m go«nd I'll pre- 
tend to be abiding by all fee rales, then I'll bun the tables 
round on them, and I'm going to subvert it all, and pervert 
it alL And he got through that way. 

There was no reason why he should stop making films, 
except that — and this was, I think, fee fetal mistake, 
where you pay for the concessions you've made because 
you are so depeodeof on an industry which is unhealthy — 
when this land of production fell and Saudi Arabia 
stopped funding muqawalaat films, maty people stopped 
working. Those of them who managed to continue did so 
in TV, but they did not have this subversiveness and per- 
versity of Mohamed’s, which couldn't be accommodated 
on TV. Nor did he want to: cinema, though he earned a 
living by it, was for him primarily a pleasure, which 
would not have been fulfilled by TV films or serials. 

So fee second best thing he could do was docu- 
mentaries. He did the documentary on Youssef Chahme, 
whom he loved very much, and it’s quite good. It shows a 
profound knowledge of fee films. You really fed Mo- 
hamed knew what he was talking 
about, knew what shots to pick out 
And again this sense of enjoyment of 
cinema comes across incredibly. And 
he (fid video dips for singers. There 
is something winch is very cinematic 
about MTV: you toy around wife 
fihn, you toy around wife music. 
And there were, of course, his radio 
programmes. 

I dislike looking at Mohamed as 
simply a victim or a tragic figure — 
which he is in a sense. Pro- 
fessionally, 1 flunk, what was tragic 
about him was that he was potential- 
ly a very sophisticated and cultured 
filmmaker who thought the best way 
to make films was to abide totally by 
dd in AI-Raqisa A* ru * cs market But fee mar- 
^ ket is warped, and warped to the ex- 
■ ■■ tent that it is fake. There was, then, a 
big m isimdffrafanvfing which, I think, 
lay behind his malting no films fra a period of five or six 
years. But 1 know be was working on something for fee 
last two years. So although I dislike this image of him as a 
tragic figure, it is to some extent true. But then there is an- 
other image which will always be fee one 1 keep of Mo- 
hamed — that of a very witty and very funny person, 
someone who was sharp-tongued and at the same time 
very kind-hearted. There was no evfl in his wickedness.” 


This awful not knowing 


Plat* '?cU& 

It is always hard to write about 
a friend and colleague who has 
left us. The news of fee death of 
Mohamed Shebl left us, his col- 
leagues, shneked and in- 
credulous. To us, and to many 
others who have known Mo- 
hamed Shebl, there was always 
this sense of promise about 
him, a whiff .of plans afoot, of 
cinematic projects being 
brewed. It is painful to ac- 
knowledge tfwf much of feig 
wifi not come to fruition. 

He was still young, and had 
great hopes for Egyptian cin- 
ema, d re am s of ««« sting in res- 
cuing it from fee doldrums into 
which it had sunk. Through his 
intense readings aod follow up 
on all that is new in Are world 
of film industry, he was apt to 
assist in its developme nt He 
was, indeed, a walking en- 
cyclopaedia of films and film - 
malting. 

My first acquaintance wife 
Mohamed Shebl was through 
radio. I had noticed his voice 
presenting a music programme 
on die local European service. 
Though never a pop fan, fee 
manner in which Shebl intro- 
duced and commented on fee 
songs stopped me from switch- 
ing the channel, as 1 normally 
would have. The second occa- 
sion was when I came across a 
film critique be had contributed 
to an Egyptian lan- 

guage newspaper. His close 
knowledge of cinema technique 
kept me reading but also, I con- 
fess, his infectious, slightly mis- 
chievous sense of humour. 

This is perhaps what char- 
acterised Shebl’s writing. He 
could be scathing and at the 
awtf finra hilariously funny. 

Describing the role of a female 
star, for example, Shebl writes: 
“In dirty, tattered jeans she 
feives ha- jeep tike she was in a 
formula one grand prix. Her ex- 
tra bleached blond hah is left to 
buff and puff like it was going 
to blow the whole bouse down 
and her language would make a 
sailor blush.” 

But, and this is in keeping 
with Shrill's character, he gives 
everyone in the film their due. 
“It would be unfair”, be says, 
“to overlook the superb cin- 
ematography by... or the slick 
editing by._, but the music, and 
especially the songs, amount to 
overidlL* The oscillation be- 
tween sarcasm and praise which 
characterised his reviews in 
feet reflected his passion for 
cinema and his apprehension 
about the local industry and its 
impending disintegration. 

On the death of Salab Abu 
Seif, he published an evaluation 
of fee director who, through ca- 
reer lasting over half a century, 
was to leave an indelible im- 
print cm fee shape of Egyptian 
cinema. His article, entitled 
“Citizen of Egypt, is a great 
tribute to a great man. An essay 
in biography, it provides rigor- 
ous analysis of the school of Sa- 
lah Abu Seif Ending his article. 
Shrill writes: “There was a 
heavy, uneasy feeling on feat 
sad morning when filmmakers 
and hordes of his students and 
fens gathered silently at his dig- 
nified funeral It is a feeling 
that will continue fra a very 
longtime.” 

The same heavy, uneasy feel- 
ing is likely to continue among 
Mohamed Shrill's colleagues, 
both here at the Weekly and in 
the film world. 

Mursfl Saad El-Din 


Nadia Lutfi 


T met Mohamed Shebl soon after he re- 
turned from Washington where be was sec- 
ond counselor in our embassy. He led 
made a choice: he opted out of a diplomatic 
career in favour of art and filmdirecting. 
One of my best friends, director Hussein 
Kamal> had said tome Tm going to intro' 
duce you to someone yen'll like very 
much’. We took a fefttccaonfee N3e.And 
I liked htm immediately; he had such an in- 
nocent face. And then of course I dis- - 
covered just how. knowledgeable be was,. 
Though he was always very modest about 
his eradftioii. We became friends, and I 
grew intimate wife his family. 

I have no brothers or sisters, so I leaned 
on him. He was soft-hearted, noble and had 
this very Egyptian sense of humour, and 
also a vety. Egyptian patience. And I (hew 
on his extensive knowledge .of art, of pol- 
itics. I never worked wife Mohsoied, but 
starting from 1 979 we.wouldcEscuss all his 
projects, go limi^lnsscaiarips together, 
as 1 used to do wife Sfratfi AbdeJ-Salam. 
And after the shock of losing Shadi, Mi*- 
h-t-nffd was a consolation, and a continua- 
tion. Sbadi’s death was a slap in fee face — 
and now this. 

He spent himself. He was a staunch, loy- 
al son — to his mother, whom he had 
looked after since her paralysis, and to his 
friends. So be was like a candle feat con- 
sumed itself He became diabetic at a 
young age, but be didn’t look after himself 
— all hi* energy was taken Up elsewhere. - 
The day he died I called him up in the 
morning, and F didn’t understand feat he 
wasilL I feoughthcwasaslceft solsaid 

Td call bade later. If he could rave called 
anyone opi none of this would have hap- 


Youssef Giahinc was screened this year at 

international film festivals. He was just - 
1 starting to see hut v/oA bearfiaif Recpgni- 

*• • tion wasconMgh&way andhewas reach- 
ing out to grasp iL It’s as if you had a flow- 
er that was just staxtmg to bJossom, and : 
someone came and broke it off And it was 
such a fine flower” • 


“The . film Gharam wa Intiqaam bil- 
Satour (Love and Revenge wife a Cleav- 
er) was the first film which Mohamed 
and I actually completed together. But 
there were a great many other ideas and 
projects on Which we had coUaborated- 

Z first met Mohamed, almost 12 years - 
ago, at .Youssra’s house; he was- her 
-friend. It took less than five minutes for 
us to become friends, simply because, we 
were on the same wavelength. He was 
such an ironic character, such a smiling ’ 
c r eat u re. We found feat we spoke fee 
same language saw things from fee same 
perspective, ft was almost as if we had ' 
been friends mm childhood. 

I shared his dreams about many things, ' 
dreams that never'eame to fruition. It was 
in 1991 that we made Gharam wa In- 
tiqaam bil-Satour (Love and Revenge 
wife a Cleaver). There wrae of course the. 

. usual production shortcomings — all the 
problems he faced which wore out. his 
drisinaa, one after foerofeer Otherwise we 
laughed fra boras on end. That’s bow be 
was, always laughing at his own prefer 
- terns, -joking about all fee drawbacks. He 
was such fun. And we went on wife the 


“My friendship wife Mohamed goes back 
a long way,-at least IS years. Mohamed 
was involved in many feingst in fee field 
of (anema, in fee music scene, in writing 
— - he was multi-talented. He had an ex- '- 
ceUent video-library and through him we 
watched films we could, never have seen 
otherwise. .We’d sit around at .his place, 
chatting and discussmg- aH. sorts of things. 
He was also very g<mnnet,andwasa M- 
Hunt cook — which is some&ing that im- 
pressed me very much ifebut'hizn. He. 
loved Chinese and Far-Eastem food. 

A strange flung happened after his funer- 
al I left wife Ahmed Zaki and we woe so 

We^S^oSIres hawng- 
lunch at a Oanese irotmfrgr rt I said, have 
yon noticed what happened, it’s' as tf he's 
still wifeus, one way or another. 


film: we had to shoot the movie, feeing all 
the setbacks — he couldn’t have any of the 
special effects be wanted. And 1 flunk this 
was the pattern throughout his career. He 
would write the screenplay wife a certain 
vision and then, bit fry bit, it would all be 
destroyed. 

And yes, he was different from other 
directors. But he had to give up many of 
his demands and requirements. He had to 
make, the concessions he made because 
he had gone through dire straits. To pro- 
duce his first film, Anyob (Fangs), he had 
sold, a very valuable plot of land for pea- 
nuts, becam e he Trad believed so strongly 
in fee idea of the film. But then he ran 
into problems, even in the casting. His 
choice for the male lead was Adel Imam, 
but fra certain reasons be couldn’t get 
him. So he turned to Ahmed Adawiyya, 
who was not so important as to warrant 
the -sacrifice of selling the land at that 
price. But then Mohamed was always an 
adventurer, and a bit suiddaL And de- 
spite his many talents and assets, he was 
a very shy person, so shy feat often he 
would forgp his rights. His foiling was 
that. he made concessions. Yet, this is in 


fee nature of the in- _ __ 

dustry: fee pro By Isa*!! YpUtllS 

ducers may well ■■■■■ 
agree to your de- 
mands, but as soon as the camera starts 
rolling, they say you can’t have this and 
you can't have that So either you get on 
wife ft or you have to make a big fuss. 

Aside from this he was a kind of cultural 
institution, and a very informed viewer. 

His knowledge was vast and spanned so 
many fields. And be was the best film crit- 
ic I ever encountered. He was also an ac- 
complished emcee, a radio announcer, a 
translator, and vastly knowledgeable about 
all forms of Western music. Yet be did not 
know how to make a dream come true and 
it was this not knowing that made for the 
major problems in his life, and that may, 
perhaps, have killed him 

He had several projects for films lined 
up. One was to be a satire on well-known 
themes and scenes in Egyptian cinema. He 
also had the project of a sequel to Tawiza 
(Talisman) — Tawiza U. He had a project 
for a programme we were to film on 
Thursday; he died on Tuesday or early 
Wednesday morning. He was very en- 


. . feusiastic about this pro 

I OUIIIS gr amme and had made 

all the necessary {rep- 
arations for iL He had 
met the managers of the satellite channel 
sponsoring this progr amm e and they were 
all totally enchanted by him, to the extent 
feat fee head of fee network, who is based 
in Beirut and had met him only once, 
called me up in a terrible state. He raid he 
warned to take a plane here immediately. 
He couldn’t believe that this man who was 
so full of life and knowledge and wit could 
just withdraw so easOy. 

But ft seems to me that ft was his long 
depression that madw him withdraw. He 
had an overwhelming number of prob- 
lems, problems it would have been very 
hard for anybody to endure. These, com- 
pounded by his long depression, were 
coupled with vulnerability; though he 
seemed quite cough he was actually very 
fragile. 

One of fee reasons for his depression 
was the collapse of the Egyptian film in- 
dustry, winch led him to pity not himself 
but the entire metier. And all this is apart 
from his private, personal problems. 


Changing tack 


Mohamed worked with me aa some of 
my films, preparing the sound track. Work- 
ing wife urn went vety smoothly, because 
he undertook only things he liked. His wish 
was to produce beautiful, innovative work. 
He had many ambitions, but he passed 
through a tot of frustrations and came up 
agatiraf many setb acks. He .had many 
dreams, but his circumstances didn’t help, 
nor did fee current conditions of Egyptian 
cinema. 

We all got camgfrt up in this general at- 
mosphere of frustration, and posnhly I gave 
in to it mere than Mohamed. He had fee co- 
rrgy and the ahility to chm\gp. tari k - 

When cinema got him down, he shifted to 
. radio work and to writing He knew how to 
channel his energy m di ffer e nt directions. 
You cannot produce your own films unless 
you have a hefty bank account, and this was 


SeSl °y Ali Badrakhan 

loved cinema, he did 
documentaries; be- 
cause be loved cinema, he worked in the 
TV; and because be loved cinema be did 
video clips — smee all these things were re- 
lated to the medi um He bad a unique tem- 
perament, and was very much an in- 
dividual. He had & world ofbis own, and his 
films were an attempt to share that world 
wife others. 

His father, late ambassador Found Shrill, 
was a very weQ-zead man, aod Mohamed 
took after him. He spoke several languages 
fluently and was widely cultured. I re- 
member once when be dropped by on me be 
founds bock on Confucius; be safe ‘Let me 
have this. This was meaufor me, not you.' 

1 teach a s eminar course at the Cinema In- 


frakhan stitute and I always invite 
figures from fee film 
worid to come and speak 
to tile students. One of 
the people I was very keen on introducing 
to my students was Mohamed Shrill, and 
they just loved him_ He came and screened 
his documentary film Tiba Tashaq Al-Mawt 
(Thebes Worships Death). I remember the 
music he had chosen for fee film was Jap- 
anese music. Given that we don't really 
know -what Ancient Egyptian music was 
like, be opted for Japanese music to create 
an Oriental mood, and ft was very effective. 

One of the special things about him was 
that no matter bow many problems ami 
wearies he had, when you got together wife 
him, rt was always fun and jokes and laugh- 
ter. This came across, too, in his early 
morning radio pr ogr amm e. listening to 


As to Mohamed as a friend, he was 
something else. For the past two months, 
for example, I needed his help in gathering 
mfoamation for my daughter who is stud- 
ying international relations in London. She 
would be researching, for instance, the 
1956 crisis in Egypt, after the na- 
tionalisation of the Sues Canal. So I’d call 
him up and ray: ‘Mohamed, what was Ei- 
senhower’s response when Nasser na- 
tionalised the CSnal?* In less than half an 
hour he'd turn up wife files and books and 
computer diskettes and he'd stay up from 
1 1pm to 9 or 10am, compiling the material 
needed. 

About fee person himself, suffice it to 
ray that he'd been living wife his mother 
since his brother committed suicide 27 
years ago. And then, six years ago, his 
mother became paralysed. He was totally 
devoted to serving her — wife all the de- 
tails that tins involves. And therefore he 
bad no private life. He was tins chubby 
child The smallest thing you gave him — 
a bar of chocolate — made him happy: 
because he did not have any time for him- 
self; did not have time to live like every- 
one else.” 


him, I sometimes sensed that be was un- 
happy, but he invariably did his best to 
create a pleasant atmosphere, to bring joy to 
others. He was a beautiful person in bum- 
self And he was vulnerable; he’d fed hurt 
when you didn't get in touch for a while, 
but once you met up, all would be for- 
gotten. There was a streak of sarcasm in 
hire, a gareagm against life. But then most 
of the time he was the butt of his own sar- 
casm. 

Last Saturday [three days after his death] 
he was supposed to film a programme foe 
ART. The decor was all ready for filming. 
The news of his death was a terrible shock 
to me. I woke up early in fee rooming on 
Wednesday to the news of Ms death. At first 
1 thought it was a bad joke. But ft wasn’t a 
joke. To me, ft was flic loss of a very fine 
friend” 
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The year of the crocodile 




he writing on the wall 


Non-verbal communication and graphology expert Fouad Attla claims that the study of an individual’s handwriting allows him to pen- 
etrate this individuals inner-seif. He spoke to Fayza Hassan about the increased use of graphology in many professional fields 


,rt In the oid days, neat '.land writing was one of die 
^‘founding blocks on v.inch sound education was 
'£■ built. Special notebooks were devised to help 
pupils “foniT ihe;r letters, while writing lessons 
and exercises were an important part of the cur- 
'“riculum. Sloppy handwriting was an impedi- 
! ' : ment to school progress and did not bode well 
‘ Jr for the future of the writer, teachers would as- 
sure, while young French pupils were quick to 
retort that “good handwriting is 
the science of asses.” a popular 
French proverb probably hinting 
at die fact that fastidious writers 
lacked creativity. 

Graphologists, however, claim 
that there is much more to hand- 
writing than the lay person, or 
the school teacher, can detect. 
t They can, they say, unveil all 
■■-the secret traits ol' the writer’s 
personality by analysing a sam- 
ple of his/her handwriting — 
which, incidentally, would lend 
a degree of seriousness to both 
proverb and teachers' pre- 
* 1 dictions indicating that hand- 
=v writing, does indeed allow cerium insights into 
9n die writer’s nature. 

n Although graphology is still described as a 
pseudo science, there is evidence that many of 
""'its findings are true, ft is well known for in- 
or- stance that handwriting will change in old age, 
-- during an illness or under stress. It does give 
» away mental illness, sometimes before other 
* n . signs have become apparent 
Ju Psychologists — and in particular die famous 
— French psychologist Alfred Binet — have been 
^ interested in graphology for a long time. Bi- 
,u net's studies showed that graphologists’ find- 
~ mgs have been correct in over 60 per cent of 
cases he examined. In Europe, and increasingly 
in the US now, as non-verbal communications' 
and graphology expert Fouad Attia explains, 
large firms tend to rely on a study of the hand- 
os 


writing of applicants before appointing per- 
sonnel to key positions. Graphology is studied 
in several, universities in Germany, Switzerland 
and Holland as a valid branch of psychology 
and is used in studies on behaviour mod- 
ification. “If handwriting indicates some traits 
of die personality,” says Attia, “it follows that 
by changing the handwriting of an individual 
one can alter his/her personality." 


ly_. He'd read three books on the ins and outs 
of handwriting analysis.” 

According to Attia, foe movement of hand- 
writing across die page is as clear to the gra- 
phologist as ordinary body language is to foe lay 
person. “I can tell if a pers o n is hard-working, 
well-organised, disciplined, generous, gregari- 
ous and many other firings as well from just 
looking at a sample of his/her handwriting. As 
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In his recent thriller Runaway Jury, John Gris- 
ham details how at the time of jury selection, 
die handwriting of every prospective juror is 
studied by expect graphologists appointed by 
both parties engaged in the litigation m an at- 
tempt to guess which jurors will find for or 
against the plaintiff and which for or against the 
defence: “... Then [be] answered it (the ques- 
tionnaire) with pencil in a neat, almost tedious 
band — » all caps printed, because his cursive 
was ragged and barely legible. And he knew 
that before dark today, an entire committee of 
handwriting experts on both sides would be por- 
ing over bos words, not caring so much about 
what be said bat more about how he formed his 
letters. He wanted to appear neat and thought- 
ful, intelligent and open-minded, capable of 
bearing with both ears and deciding matters firir- 


a mater of fact his/her signature usually suf- 
fices.” Attia, who is employed by several for- 
eign firms in Egypt to assist in personnel selec- 
tion, also advises these firms on more 
harmonious combinations of personnel. 

In other words, without laying eyes on them, 
he can tell which employees will work better to- 
gether to achieve maximum efficiency, which 
are more likely to become leaders, and which 
will be content merely to follow. 

Handwriting is divided by graphologists into 
three zones: the body of the letters represents 
the middle zone and foe upper and lower zones 
are formed by the extensions of letters like f, k, 
g, y and the capitals. 

Felix Klein, considered the father of American 
graphology, regards the three zones as cor- 
responding to the head, heart and lower body or, 


if one is to search for Freudian connotations, to 
the superego (conscience), ego (self-image and 
relation to reality), and id (unconscious pas- 
sions). The graphologist will examine foe rel- 
ative size and firm of the three zones to be able 
to tell if the writer is more sp i ri t ua l, intellectual, 
emotional, sensual or materialistic and where 
his/her internal conflicts lie. It is said that badly 
formed middle zone letters betray a poor self- 
image, while sharp pointed loops 
can indicate a tendency to sexual 
tyranny. 

So for graphology, has been a 
filing with which fire West has 
toyed but was made little use of 
in Third World countries. Ac- 
cording to- Attia, however, firings 
are rapidly changing and, while 
■ j Europe and America are more 
■ml and more using it in their pro- 

iff I fessional and private lives, the 

™ same methods are now bang ap~ 

plied with equally satisfactory 
results to the Arabic script. 

“The only script which gra- 
phology cannot crack is hiero- 


glyphs, because each symbol had precise meas- 
urements that hid to be followed exactly,” says 
Attia. “If you look at the Ancient Egyptians' 
script, you will notice that each symbol is re- 
produced with not tite slightest variation every 
time. Take the bird, for instance: not one is tall- 
er or fritter than the other. This script was based 
on the rigorous reproduction of every symbol 
and therefore individual differences between 
scribes are not detectable. Modem script, an file 
other band, allows for much more freedom in 
file rq>roduction of foe letters.” 

Attia thinks that in a few years Egypt will 
catch up with Europe and the US in its use of 
handwriting analysis in most professional fields. 
Is not the use of the typed script a hindrance to 
the progress of graphology? Attia does not think 
so- “All it takes is a signature," be says. 


daughter for teaching her children that there are crocodiles on sale 
in Egypt,” said my .friend. I on the other band thought that I could 
do no less than gram him his wish. I therefore embarked mi a croc- 
odile hunt. 

Khan El-Khalih, the most obvious place, did not seem to stock 
rfuTTi , and 1 went around town for a while trying to i mag i ne who 
would readily trade in what was after all a popular symbol of die 
Nile. 1 was not going to go all the way to Florida to mfo n n a seven- 
year-old th»t he 1 had the wrong notion about our fauna. Little did I 
know that ffti y was going to be the year of the crocodile and that be- 
fore my trip was over my life would be filled with varieties of them. 

Aimed with a stone replica of the reptile — finally located in a 
pseudo-antique shop — I landed at Kennedy Airport where soy first 
American crocodile was waiting, disguised as the immigration of- 
ficer on duty. He showed me ail his teeth — surely more than 32 — 
while informing me that the form I was handin g hi m w as un- 
acceptable. It was written in pencil, a tool they have kept under 
giacs in a museum since IBM and co. had taken over their lives. Ion 
file other hand did not even have a pen. Surprise at my confession 
did not show in his eyes but rather around his gills. He pointed in 
the general direction of a long counter on the other side of the halL 
There were many pens and stacks of forms placed there — for peo- 
ple like me no doubt, who had trouble adjusting to the age of virtual 
reality. 

None of the pens worked. 1 hurried bade to share this bit of in- 
formation with the crocodile. The teeth withdrew at once. I had ob- 
viously annoyed; frim, the Third World scoring an unexpected point 
He grabbed the fonn and retraced my handiwork with his own pea. 

“Where are you staying,” he snapped. “With my daug ht er," I 
snapped back. I knew I should have had the exact address bat some- 
how I had forgotten to ask. “She will be waiting for me at the air- 
port” 1 volunteered trying to sound like a dainty lady crocodile, it 
involves a great show of teeth. He was not impressed and was not 
going to let me get away with what be told me sternly was un- 
pardonable negligence. He had a good mind to send me back, be 
said. 1 did not really believe he would but 1 thought it prodent to ex- 
hibit due concern. 

We competed fix- a while in the dental work department until he 
gave in. “Write Bhie Lagoon Inn, " he said finally extending his own 
pen. “Is there such an inn?" I asked batting my eyelashes in what 1 
consider a most appealing way. After all 1 have better eyes than 
teeth. “Why do you care,” be said brusquely, “you are staying with 
your daughter, remember.” His teeth were out again in a most men- 
acing parody of a smile. I fiiought it wiser not to push my hick. 

On arrival at the airport, my daughter and grandchildren were 
there. So was a huge crocodile, the rod fifing this time looking im- 
mensely bored in ms aquarium near the exit My g ran d son couldn’t 
wait to show it to me- 1 cannot say I cared much for it at first but it 
turned out to be a boon when we discovered that one piece of lug- 
gage was missing. It kept the children mesmerised for as long as it 
took ns to give up the search, fill in a form and hope for the best 
That piece of luggage contained my grandson’s crocodile, the one it 
took me so long to find. 

“Don't worry," said my daughter. “This is America. TbqyTl find 
it Otherwise they will have to replace it.” I thought of the croc- 
odile. It had looked properiyj»rcbed, like an Andem Egyptian rep- 
tile should look. Could one find a similar beast hoe? I needn’t have 
worried. As soon as we arrived home my grandson took me coins 
room. The largest — and ugliest — collection of reptiles was in- 
stalled on file premises. Some- dangled from a box, others from an 
open drawer. His bedside tabled was covered with a small worm like 
variety. He had stuck some on the wall next to his bed and many cm 
fiie ceiling. They wens in every shape colour and size one could 
wish — or not wish — for. The plastic industry was doing fine and 
was making good use of recent advances in technology. 

Some of Ins reptiles glowed while others emitted an intermittent 
luminous signaL Some woe almost purple and others a rick green. 
One or two strangely, were given to rattling 
“Why did you want another crocodile, when you already have so 
many?” 1 wanted to know. “Because they me aft different,” he said . 
stating the obvious. “They are like people, only nicer.” I wondered 
what kind of company the poor boy was keeping bat the next day I re- 
ahsed thm aO tte shops were displaying reptiles. It was a kind of cel- 
ebration aimed at teaching children to love them — and buy them. 

They were being taught what reptiles ate, how many species there 
were and where they could be found, how one should protect them 
and a lm of ofirer firings besides. We bought a tittle pritle and placed 
it in an aquarium at home. My grandson stood on a stool in file 
kitchen to slice cucumbers, lettuce and banana fix- the creature 
“Could we buy a small live crocodile tomorrow gran dma?” he 
asked sweetly. I toyed with the idea. A woman in Cairo had once 
kept a small crocodile in her bathtub. It bad met a tragic end when 
the hot water tap had been turned on by mistake. 1 doubted my 
daughter would appreciate such a visitor in her bathroom. 

Later, to my utter surprise, my suitcase turned up infaic* an our 
doorstep and I was able to give my grandson his Egyptian crocodile. ^ 
This one will keep forever,” be said with satisfaction. “It is not 
plastic.” Wa tching his happiness, 1 found myself totally reconciled 
with crocodiles. Why, I was b eginning to like them. That one at 
Kennedy Airport, I now remembered, even had a sense ofhomour. 

The next day at the Bush Gardens I was about to lean over a fence 
and pat what looked exactly like a larger-than-life replica of jny 
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cise moment die beast Stirred slightly and winked in agreement 

Fayza Hassan 
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?= Okra in green soup 

u ] Ingredients: 


.— 1 kg. fresh okra 
“ 1 1/2 lit 


Size isn’t everything 


*2 


lines poultry or meat stock 

1 bunch chard leaves 

bunches green coriander 

.n leaves 

2 garlic heads 

^ 1 tbsp. crushed garlic 
1 tbsp. fresh lemon juice 
In- 2 thro, butter ghee 
Salt 


Nigel Ryan remembers a decade of lunches 
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Method: 

Wash the okra and leave it to dry 
in a strainer before peeling it the 
usual way. In the meantime, 
wash the chard and coriander 
leaves and strain them from wa- 
ter. Peel the garlic cloves and 
leave them whole. In a sauce- 
pan, melt the butter ghee then 
add foe chard, coriander and foe 
garlicfwhole). Leave them to fry 
over medium heat, stirring them 
every now and then until they 
become dry and crunchy. Beat 
them in an electric blender to 
form a paste-like blend, and 
leave it aside. In a cooking pan 
bring the stock to boil, then add 
file okra foe crushed garlic. 
Cover and leave to cook over 
low heat After the okra be- 
comes tender and cooked, add 
file lemon juice and foe salt, then 
the chard and coriander 
blend, stir it in well, then cover 
and leave to boD with the okra 
and stock only for a couple of 
rmmrtw*- Upon serving, you can 1 
add fierii lemon juice fix- each 
helpin g. Serve with rice and 
poultry or meat 

Moushlra Abdel-Malek 


Once upon a time — first on the pages of the 
glossies, and then in deepest suburbia — dec- 
orative paintwork was all the rage. There were 
stippled walls, rag rolled walls, marbleised pi- 
lasters, cracked egg shell textures. They are still 
with us, more or less, a kind of off foe peg inter- 
ior design, usually done in pastel shades, in 
tasteful colours that are supposedly understated 
but which in reality scream middle-of-the-road. 

At Deals, a relatively new operation in Zam- 
alek, which occupies the tiny premises of a for- 
mer Japanese restaurant, decorative paintwork is 
all fiie rage. Thai, and marbleised columns, one 
neatly broken, and crazy paving, and wooden 
framed mirrors about a traditional wooden bar, 
and black and white stills from classic movies 
— moody pouts and smouldering glances — 
and tali stools at tall tables. 

To cram so much into such a tiny space is am- 
bitious. But then the customers seem more fh»n 
happy to squeeze themselves in as welL And 
then there are the two televisions showing vid- 
eos, the regulars crowded at the bar, the tables 
left empty for those bright young thing* who 
had the foresight to reserve, and several waiters 
to service this incredibly cramped space. 

It is an odd recipe but one which appears to be 
popular. A little schizophrenic, perhaps, but 
then foe customers themselves struck me as a 
little odd. This is a bar, basically, that serves 
food. Yet when I was there several t a ble s ap- 
peared to order no food and little else apart from 
sporadic bottles of Coca-Cola with the con- 
sequence that foe entire experience feels like be- 
ing in a drinking club without the liquor. 

The menu runs the gamut of basic mezze, ex- 
pands to include thing s like “traditional” fiift 


and chips, and is supplemented by a second 
menu including more substantia] items, ft is foil 
of tittle jokes, puns on the name of the establish- 
ment, with sections called dealer’s choice etc. 

And then my eyes fell on it — the item on 
the menu that somehow seemed a distillation of 
the whole place. It was a burger, but not just an 
ordinary burger. It was a burger au potvre. And 
I couldn’t resist Nor could the person opposite 
me. The waiter came; fire two au potvres were 
duly ordered and for the sake of form 1 added a 
prawn salad, in Deal's own “special" dressing. 

The latter arrived, and was really rather good. 
The special dressing was heavy on dill and lem- 
on, indeed comprised little else, but it was re- 
freshing and fiie ingredients, onion, peppers and 
prawns, were all fresh. And then came what we 
had both been waiting for — the burger au poiv- 
re. 

There was something oddly familiar about the 
taste, though far a time T could not place it 
And then I remembered. School — Tuesday, 
every Tuesday for a decade, and lunch — curry 
made with one of those yellow, proprietary 
powders. And that was it The burger was not 
only au potvre, it was also curried, after a fash- 
ion. Around the edge of the plate was a neat 
row of French fries, in the centre a tiny dish 
with ketchup, and the whale ensemble was gar- 
nished with half an. orange cut in foe shape of a 
water lily. 

This is sponge food — food to soak things up- 
As such it is rather good. It is also inexpensive, 
and service is extremely efficient. The bill, with 
two local beers, came to less than LE70 for two. 


Deals, Ahraed Safe! Street, Zamalck. 
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By Santa Abdeonour 


ACROSS 

1. Hasty kiss (4) 

5. Polygonal recess (4) 

9. In imitation ofi later (5) 

14. European river (4) 

15. Bristling state of skin pro 

duced by fright (10) 

17. Ecstasy (7) 

19. Materia] of brides, pottery, 

etc.(4) 

20. Symbol for “setenhnn" (2) 

21. Through (3) 

22. Not daric co mptim e nfli y; 

moderate quality (4) 

23. —Moines (3) 

24. Majestic woman (5) 

27. Inseci stage of development 
n (4) 

28. List of dishes (4) 

29. Vases (4) 

30. Sequence of animal or plant 

communities (4) 

31. Defies (5) 

32. PhnaIof i y"(3) 

33. Hod (4) 

34. Wheys (4) 

35. H iflrfnum ’s cry to hounds. 


37. 

40 . 

41. 
41 
43. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


sa 

51. 

51 


53. 

54. 

55. 
59. 


Q ilG-Jil 
jjjjd aua 

UUU U3L3JJJ 

jjj uauuauju jjj 
iijjjjLid uuuuuju 
jj jeju aa 

LiU-JUJ LI UJJJJ 

□ana aa an aaaia 
uBHaa a anaaa 
aa 3EJE 3E 
aaaaaad aaajaaQ 
joiij Jan 3 a u Li Li aaa 
!JJU2U JL3J1 U3JU3 

J'J su'd uju u'juuli 
ia_uu 3 


Last week’s solution 


hyph. wds(7) 

Gangster (7) 

Comb. Joan tor “air” (4) 
Separate with sieve (4) 
Marital vows, 2 wds (32) 

Film (5) 

Leathers 
BaH.Trfrnonger(4) 

'Experts (4) 

Sprawl (4) 

Miraculous food supplied to 
laaefites in wikksnesa (5) 
Greek letter, pL (3) 

Simpleton; mistake (4) 
Semi-solid colloidal sub 
seance (3) 

Mr. Pacino (2) 

Invasion (4) 

To thrash (7) 

Type of cannon delivering 
corflinuous fire, hyph. wds. 
( 10 ) 

Mis. Kennedy Sr. (4) 
Pynxnania(5) 

Knob an plant (4) 

The abominable snowman (4) 
DOWN 

I. Travel an foot, stuff'll) 

i ygtyw . 

3. Depression in mountain-chain 
(3) 

A cutlery item, pL (6) 

Eunuch (4) 

Cauldron; dope (3) 

Therefore (2) 

Break away (6) 

Distant(4) 

Glide (3) 

Musical note (2) 

Ascetic Hebrew (6) 

Indian monkey (6) 
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62 . 

63. 

64. 

65. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 
11 . 
11 
13. 


Charles Lamb (4) 
Ensnarenieot (3) 

Dressed CO^S of amme ?mH 
beaver (4) 

Free form restriction (8) 
Desert (4) 

A aysrailnje coaqxnmd (4) 
Subjugates (8) 

Philippines dollar (4) 

GodofWar(4) 

fax. sDOQUDcing discovery of 


41. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


The lOU (4) 

Outer wheel (4) 

Fksriblq pluddike (4) 
Polynesian gariands of flow 
ccb(4) 

Grind; wodsbop(4) 

Garden of delict (4) 

Romm Catholic court (4) 


46. 

48. 

49. 
51. 
51 

54. 

55. 


56. 

57. 

58. 


60. 

61. 


Thel(4) 

An Arab croital (6V 
Visible (6) 

Without -a nm ali on of flex 
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Hie Nile’s most - 
abundant flood In 
a 100 years Is to 
be celebrated on 
Thursday with 
President 
Mubarak 
attending as the 
Nile waters flow 
through the 
Toshki spill-way, 
280km southof 
the Aswan High. . 
Dam. Dina Ezzat, 
reporting on 
government plans, 
remembers the 
building of the 
dam which this 
year saved the 
Nile valley from 
devastation.. 



' Nobody can take the 
risk of making the 
High Dam cope with 
even one centimetre 
more than the 
permitted 182 
metres, because this 
would mean 
subjecting the body 
of the dam to [a 
weight that could 
produce] serious 
cracks , ' 







The Toshkl spiU-way photographed while sttO dry 


oshki: the safety valve 


Since it was constructed over a decade ago, not a 
drop of water has ran in die Toshki spillway. But-its 
image as a dry canal may change over foe next few 
days when the High Dam Authority channels this 
year’s excess >Bks floodwater into it. Hie event will 
be celebrated 'by festivities attended by President 
Hbsm Mubarak and Mgb-ranking state officials, an- 
nounced Abdel-Hadi Radi, minister of irrigation 
and water resources. • . 

The 22km-long omul., which Ifafrg TAb Nasser to . 
the Toshki depression in the Western Desert; was 
built in die early 1980s — 10 years after die High 
Dam came into full operation — to drain off excess 
water flowing into die lake from the River Nile. It 
is designed to be used wheathe water stored behind 
the High Dam reaches a height of over 178 metres 
above sea level. 

This week, for the fast time-smeefoe spillway 
was built, the made Was passed. "These are safety 


Hunts that we cannot go beyond,” said Mina Is- 
kandar, chairman of the Hi gh Dam Authority. 

hi theory, the High Dam can cope with the lake 
rising to 182 metres above sea leveL But, according 
to Iskandar, “we cannot just leave the. water to 
reach die maximum leveL. What would happen if 
,we allowed the water to reach the maximum level 
and all of a sudden the country was hit by winter 
floods? What would 1 do then?? he asked. “We 
have to leave space for unexpected floods.” 
Preparations are well under way to inaugurate the 
spillway and start a number of agricultural projects 
which will put the excess 120 -button cubic metres 
of water in Lake Nasser to good use. But as excite- 
ment about the- plans has built up, criticism has 
been levelled at the spillway’s effectiveness. 

One major concern is. the high evaporation rates 
which will affect both the canal and the Toshki de- 
pression. Critics azgue that this will minimise die 


possibility of making good use of this water. An- 
other concern is the feasibility of depending on a 
once-in-a-lifetime high flood to launch a series of 
agricultural projects. 

Regardless of such debate, said Iskandar, each 
one-centimetre rise in the water level behind the 
High Dam means an extra 59 million cubic metres, 
or 59 million tons, of water. “Nobody can take die 
risk of m akin g the High Dam cope with even one 
centimetre more than foe permitted ] 82 metres, be- 
cause this would mean subjecting the body of foe 
dam to [a weight that could . produce] serious 
cracks.’ 1 he explained. 

The High Dam is seen “as part of the national her- 
itage. It is even a part of our national legacy,” Is- 
kandar said. “In the end it is a structure and has to 
be dealt with as such.” 

Before building the Toshki spillway, the High 
Dam Authority decreed that the maximum height of 


water behind the dam should be 175 metres above 
sea level. “Any excess water used to be allowed to 
flow into foe Nile to make sure that there was room 
for extra water in emergencies. It is Toshki that is 
allowing us to go up to 178 metres,” Iskander said. 

According to the chairman of the High Dam Au- 
thority, now orchestrating the build-up to die spill- 
way's inauguration, the evaporation theory does not 
hold water. “If I was to leave the flood water in I -aka 
Nasser, it would still evaporate. Maybe the rates 
would differ, but if the safety of foe High Dam is at 
stake, chances cannot be taken,” he said. 

Political concerns have also been raised by critics 
who warn that projecting Egypt as a nation with a 
large water surplus will only make it more difficult 
for the country to win a favourable deal in any fu- 
ture negotiations with riparian states on foe dis- 
tribution of water resources. 

“Egypt’s rights to water resources are well es- 


tablished and nobody can come and suggest that we 
should renegotiate those rights,” Iskandar said. 
“People need to realise that a big excess of flood- 
water, which is unlikely to re-occur in the next 100 
years, is not going to change Egypt's positions in 
any water negotiations.” 

According to foe 1959 agreement on the dis- 
tribution of water resources between the coun- 
tries of the Nile basin, Egypt's annual share is 
55.5 billion cubic metres, while Sudan's is 18.5 
billion cubic metres. “We built the High Dam to 
protect our rights to water resources,” Iskandar 
stressed. “Toshki is one of the complementary 
projects that assist in improving the performance 
of foe dam.” 

The ministries of irrigation and agriculture are 
currently reviewing their studies to make die best 
possible use out of the water which will cover the 
2,000 feddan surface area of the spillway. 


It is 9 January 1960. Thousands of £. 
people, standing before foe site of . $ 
the Aswan High Dun, are holding ' * 
their breath, as their eyes follow.foe 
hands of Garnal Abdel-Nasser press- 
ing a lever that would detonate 10 
tons of dynamite .to explode foe. 
granite mountains of Aswan and .for? 
mally start foe construction of -foe 
High Dam. . 

Today, as the High Dam blocks foe 
way of die high flood waters from 
sweeping over foe Nile Valley and 
stores it in a huge lake or, channels it 
through the Toshki spillway, to the 
New Valley, memories of foe .na- 
tional struggle to build tins gigantic 
project flood the mind. 

It was at the turn of tins century 
that a group of engineers first came - 
up with the idea of budding a dam at ■ 
Aswan to stop high floods from de- 
stroying entire villages and planted 
fields. Engineers also conceived drat 
the dam would create massive water 
reservoirs for use in foe case of low 
floods. 

The dam project was shelved for 
decades until the 1952, Resolution, 
when the new government sought to 
bnfld a society supported - by ex- 
panded agriculture and industry. To 
increase the amount, of arable laud, 
the construction of the dam was then 


“The building of the 
ind the accompanying . 
generating station: in Aswan testifies- 
o die great success'of foe Egyptian 
jeople," read foe 1 cdtificate of the 
;ompletion of the High Dam. “It is 
rvidence of the people’s de- ; 
emrination to pursue foe road to. so- .. 
dal and economic development and . 
independence^ a road laid down, by- 
Sgypt’s son, the unforgettable leader 
3amal Abdel-Nasser.” 

Alter, its completion in 1971, die . 

\swan High Dam m&eased- foe 
: p o ppin g pattern on 5.4 millicai of 
Egypt’s arable land, brought 973,tXX) 

' ” “ under perennial ' irrigation 

water drat could po- 

jy. irrigate- 13 milli on feddans 

f new load. It also dammed one of 
te wodd’s largest reservoirs* Lake 
lasser, spanning over 5,000 -square 
ilometres. 

But; in foe minds of many Egyp 
awo; foe mam achievement of the 
[igh Dam was bringing electricity to 
lousands of villages and towns that _ 
ouJd have otherwise still been Irving in pitch 
srkness. • 

In short, says Mina Iskandar, head of the Hi gh 
iam Organisation, “The High Dam. meant a new 
ffe. People who did not live during foe days be- 
ure foe construction of foe dam could sot imagine 
hat h was like. Drops, canto. houses ured to 
; completely bmied under water in times of high 
oods- There were towns in Cairo, that had no 
edricity.” he recalled. ■ : • ' ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Every year* foe High Dam sbvm. around Soimj- 
m that otherwise would - have beep wasted in 
image , repair work and relief operati ons. B ut foe 
ad b uilding the dam was long and ard nons . 



hi foe mid-1950s, Egypt requested aid for the 
dam-project from the United States, Britain, and 
the International Bank fra- Reconstruction and De- 
velopment — where foe US and Britain had foe 
final say — to raise the S1.5 billion needed. The 
Western powers initially promised to help but lat- 
er reneged on then pledge. 

-Responding to mis insult, in 1956, President 
Nasser nationalised the Suez Canal ' to initiate 
fund-raising for foe project that some historians 
would say was only second to his dream of unit- 
ing foe Arab world. As a result of Nasser's de- 
cision, Egypt had to fight a war against the tri- 
partite aggression, of Israel, Britain and France. 


“It was clear to us why we had to fight this bat- 
tle,” said Amina Shafiq, a senior journalist wbo 
covered the news of the canal nationalisation and 
foe tripartite aggression. “We knew we wanted to 
build the High Dam. It meant a lot to us and we 
had to fight for it," she added. 

The former Soviet Union agreed to contribute 
funds and expertise for the dam project, which 
former Soviet Prime Minister Nikita Khushchev 
described as the “eighth wonder” of the world. 

The High Dam consists of a rock-fill body and 
a grout curtain in its middle. It is 1 7 times bigger 
than foe Great Pyramid. On foe eastern side of 
foe dam .there is a channel that controls foe flow 


of water. 

After the dam’s inauguration by Nasser in 
1970, Egyptians celebrated the occasion. The 
streets of Aswan “could barely be seen as thou- 
sands of people took to foe streets. They were 
waving flags and shouting slogans [supporting 
Nasser],” writes journalist Ragab Mahmoud in 
his recently published book: The Saga of the 
High Dam: The story of men who conquered the 
mountain and the river. 

Printed by Ai-Ahram Publishing House, the 
book, in 14 sections, tells the history and foe sto- 
ry of foe building of the dam. According to the 
author, foe dam idea took shape in October 1938, 


when agriculturist Mohamed El- 
Sayed Ayoub presented the govern- 
ment with his project 
A reader's memory is refreshed 
by episodes of the diversion of foe 
Nile water in 1964, the UNESCO 
led salvage campaign of Egypt's 
Pharaonic temples, the collective 
eviction of some 50,000 Nubians 
from their villages that were later 
flooded by the dam’s backwaters. 

Mahmoud also weighs foe op- 
position to the dam in his book. He 
acknowledges that foe dam pre- 
vents the flow of silt carried by the 
flood. Silt is needed to nourish the 
agriculture zone and to prevent the 
erosion of the Nile Delta by foe 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

“The dam stopped the build-up of 
foe Delta,” charged prominent en- 
vironmentalist Abdel-Fattah El- 
Qassas. “It thus allowed the ero- 
sion of the shores to go unabated 
and it was only when the Ras El- 
Bar chalets and lighthouse tumbled 
down that foe government started 
to take the matter seriously and 
adopt anti-sea protection meas- 
ures," he added. These included the 
building of dykes at the banks of 
foe river and the pioneering of 
modem agriculture methods to 
make up for the lack of natural fer- 
tilisers in agrarian land. 

But Mahmoud’s book concludes 
that the positive aspects of the dam 
far outweigh its negative con- 
sequences. 

“Projects as big as the High Dam 
are always controversial. There are 
always different schools of en- 
gineering. but 1 can promise that 
the High Dam was one of Egypt's 
greatest achievements,” Iskandar 
said. . 

For many anthropologists the real 
irreparable damage done by the 
construction of the High Dam is the 
dislocation of entire Nubian com- 
munities that had to be removed 
from their original habitat, on 
which the dam was built, to newly- 
built communities in nearby gov- 
emorates. 

“I hear so many stories about old 
Nubia from my mother. She makes it 
sound like a drea m: she talks about 
beautiful housing, loving neighbours 
and a self-sufficient community," 
said Mohamed Bakr. a Nubian civil 
servant now living in Cairo. 

What remains most irrefutable is the political 
significance of building the High Dam. It is wide- 
ly agreed that when Nasser insisted on going 
ahead with the massive project, he bad his eye on 
the country’s national pride as much as its struggle 
for development This point is driven home in one 
b foe former president gave as the course of 
Nile water was forever diverted in 1964. Ad- 
dressing thousands of people chanting his name, 
Nasser said: “Men, women and children of Egypt, 
here, before foe entire world is a symbol of your 
will, perseverance, and dedication to work and 
sacrifice. This High Dam is a (Memorial of your 
victory..." 
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1.4 Travel 

The restoration 
dilemma 


The views and approaches of restorers 
and researchers in the preservation of cul- 
tural heritage are frequently in conflict, as 
Dr K C Innemee of the Netherlands 
Institute of Archaeology in Cairo explains 


As both as art-historian and archaeologist, I was trained to 
approach objects of material culture from the point of 
view of the researcher. Research, in its most innocent 
form, means observation without intervention. Frequently, 
however, research is a synonym for analysis, dissection or 
destruction. Like an anatomist who performs an autopsy 
od a corpse in order to discover the cause of death, the ar- 
chaeologist destroys in order to learn. This destruction ap- 
plies not only to the objects or architectural features that 
are found during an excavation, but also to the stra- 
tigraphy. An intact sequence of archaeological strata can 
be excavated only once. To remove it without proper doc- 
umentation is an act of useless destruction. 

1 would like to present a case-study in which a restorer 
works side by side with an art-historian/archaeologist to 
achieve the best results. At the Church of the Virgin (£1- 
Adra) in El-Surian Monastery in Wadi Natrun, a fire in 
1988 destroyed a mural of the Ascension of Christ in the 
western half-dome. A hole in the outer plaster revealed a 
fragment of a bearded face, confirming something that had 
long been suspected - there was another mural under- 
neath. 

In 1991, a dilemma arose when large parts of the outer 
mural were on the point of collapse. A decision had to be 
taken on whether to remove it completely and reveal the 
older painting beneath — an intriguing possibility — or 
simply to restore it 

That was only one side of the dilemma. Another was 
that the two other half-domes of the church also had ev- 
idence that counterparts of the Annunciation-painting 
were present under the 13th century painting, where a 
piece of plaster had fallen off, we could clearly see a small 
fragment of an earlier painting. Since the later addition 
was in a damaged state, it was tempting to remove it. 

What are the arguments for preserving a relatively new 
painting, or attempting to separate the layers? Reasoning 
from the view of the researcher, we should take off the 
outer painting. From the point of view of conservation we 
might rather decide to leave it in place. Then there is a 
third argument: the church is a functional building and 
from the point of view of aesthetics it might be preferable 
to maintain a certain consistency in the interior decoration 
rather than expose a patchwork of p ainting s from different 
periods. 

In feet, we were confronted with three different ap- 
proaches to the same problem: The researcher/ 

archaeologist wanted to extract information from the stra- 
tigraphy and would continue where the restorer would 
stop; the restorer, who, in the most puritan case would 
only preserve the present situation without removing 
layers of plaster, but would try ro preserve after fee re- 
searcher finished; and last, but not least, the users of the 
building, in this case the monks, who would like to see 
their church restored to a former state of beauty, even if 
this means that layers have to be separated and missing 
pieces reconstructed. 

In the case of El-Surian Monastery, the Coptic com- 
munity would like to see reconstruction of fee original 
Coptic paintings that existed before Syrian monks in- 
habited fee monastery and redecorated fee church. All 
three points of view have individual merit and logic. 

In September 1995 the Supreme Council of Antiquities 
gave a small Dutch-Polish team permission to consolidate 
the fragments of the dome, and remove parts of the un- 
pointed plaster in several places in order to detect the ex- 
istence of paintings underneath. Removing a layer of un- 
painted plaster is, strictly speaking, an act of destruction 
that can only be justified if it helps to prevent worse de- 
struction. In this case, the survival of tire covered paint- 
ings is threatened because they are invisible, hidden be- 
neath the piaster. Each nail in fee wall will Invisibly 
damage them. Just like excavations through layers of sand 
and earth, before removing a layer of plaster it should be 
properly documented, no matter bow minimal its value 
may appear. Documenting, therefore, is what we are in the 
process of doing. The opening of a few 'windows' in the 
plaster have already gained us a wealth of information 
concerning the history of fee church and its decoration. 
One fragment of a Syriac text, uncovered under several 
layers of plaster, mentioned events and works in the 
church completed in the year 992AD. The only question 
now is — how for should we go? 1 
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Family ta residence in restored medieval house 


How to get there 


Buses 


Super Jet, East Delta and West Delta 
buses apmae Arovtghaul Egypt. 

Super Jet 

Stmer Jet stations are located in 
Abnaxa (H eli opolis), Tahrir, Giza. 
Ramsis Street and Cairo Airport. 
Btaes travel to Alexandria, Part Said. 
Hurghada and Sinai. Tel. 772-663. 

Catro-Alexandria 

Services almost every half hour from 
5.30am to I Opm. from Tahrir. then 
Giza, Abnaxa and the airport Tickets 
LEI9 until 9pm; LE2J t he r eaft er; 
from the airport LE24 until Spot; 
LE30 thereafter. 

A VIP bus with phone access leaves 
Abnaxa at 7.15am. Tickets from 
Abnaxa LE28; from the airport LE32 

each way. 

Catro-Marsa Uatrouh 
Services at 7am departure and 7pm 
return from Almam and Tahrir 
Square. Tickets LE36 
Cairo-SkB Abdet-Rahman 
Services at 6.30am, 7am, Sam 9am 
and 3.45pm. Tickets LE32 
Cako-Port Said 

Services every half hour from 6am to 
Sam; then 9am, 1 0am, 3pm. and 
430pm. from Abnaza. then Ramsis 
Street. Tickets LEI 5 each iwp. 

Alexandria-Pert Said 
Service 6.45am, from Ramleh Square 
fa Alexandria. Departs Port Said 
3.30pm. Tickets LE22 each way. 


Services Sam and 2pm, from Tahrir, 
then Giro and Abnaxa. Departs 
Hurghada noon and 5pm. Tickets 
LE40 until 5pm, LESS thereafter, 
both each way. 

Alexandria-Hurghada 
Service 8pm, from Ramleh Square. 
Alexandria. Departs Hurghada 
2.30pm. Tickets LE60 each way. 

Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 
Service 1 1pm, from Tahrir, then 
Almam Departs Skarm El-Sheikh 
llpm. Tickets LE50 each wav. 

Knot Delta Bus Company 
Buses travel to North Sinai, South 
Sinai Suez and Ismatiia. Buses to 
hmailia and Suez depart from Qtdall 
(near Ramsis Square). Abnaxa and 
Tumid Square (near HeUapaUs). 
Buses to North and South Sinai 
depart from the Shod bus station at 
Abbasstya Square. TeL 492-4753. 

Ctdro-Ismailia 

Sendees every 45 ml n uta from 
6.30am to 6pm. from Qulali. then 
Almasa ana Tagnid Square. Tickets 
deluxe bus LE5.75; air-conditioned 
bus LE535. one way. 

Catro-Suex 

Services every half an hour from 6am 
to 7pm. from Qulali then Almasa aad 
Tagnid Square. Tickets deluxe bus 
LE5.75; air-conditioned bus LE5. one 
way. 

Cdro-EJ-.irish 

Services every hour from 7.30am to 
4pm, from Qulali. that Alataxa and 
Tapud Square. Tickets debate tvs 
Lai; air-conditioned bus LEI 3. one 
way. 

Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 

Stances ewy 45 *«■ from 7am to 
tUUJgn from Abbassiyo. then 
Abnaxa. Tickets morning LE27, 


evening LE40, one way. 
Cafro-Nuwdba 

Sendee Sam. from Abbasstya, then 
Abnaxa. Tickets debate bus LE31. 

West Delta Bn Company 

Stations at Tahrir and Amina. TeL 
243-1946. 

Cairo-Hurghada 

Services 9am, noon. 3pm. 1030pm, 
10.45pm and llpm. Tickets LE30 one 
way. 

Cairo-Safaga 

Services 9am and 3pm. Tickets LE35 
one way, 

Cairo-Qusseir 

Service 1 0pm. Tickets LESS one way. 
Cairo-Luxor 

Service 9am. Tickets LE35 one way. 
Cairo-Aswan 

Service 5pm. Tickets LE50 one way. 

Trains 


Trains run to Alexandria Port Said. 
Luxor and Aswan, from Ramsis 
Station. Td. 147 or 575-3555. 

Cairo-Luxor- Aswan 
"French" deluxe trains with sleepers 
Services to Luxor and Aswan 7.40pm 
and 9pm (reaching Luxor 6.40 am 
and 8am, Aswan 8.40am and JOam ). 
Tickets to Luxor LE294 for foreigners 
and LEI 29 for Egyptians, to Aswan 
LE300frr foreigners; LEI4I far 
Egyptians. 

"Spanish" deluxe trains without 



Services to Luxor and Aswan 
6.45pm, 8.45pm and 9.45pm. Tickets 
to Luxor: first class LE5I; second 
doss LE31. Tickets to Aswan: first 
doss LEG 3; second doss LE37. 


Life Prolonged 

A momentous project by architect professors of Al Azhar University to document and 
restore old Islamic houses In Cairo has already begun. Sherfne Masr investigates 


Beit Sukkar (Sukkar’s bouse) is one of many 19th cen- 
tury houses in Old Cairo which are living models of Is- 
lamic architecture. This one, however, is much luckier 
than most. Its inhabitants, together with AJ -Azhar Uni- 
versity and fee Goethe Institute, managed to restore it, 
thereby prolonging its life span for perhaps another hun- 
dred years. 

Two yeans Spfah Zulci, bead of fee Architectural 
Department at Al -Azhar University, launched a cam- 
paign to document and register old Islamic-style houses 
around the Citadel. “This area abounds in bouses which 
are a hundred years old or more. They are not registered 
as monuments, but are examples of typical Islamic ar- 
chitecture and deserve care.” Zaki said. 

Beit Sukkar is named after the grandfather of the 
present inhabitants. It is a two-storey structure sur- 
rounding a large courtyard. The fecade is decorated 
with an eight-metre-high mashrabiya (wood lat- 
ticework) extending along the balconies. “Both the 
mashrabiya and fee stained-glass are of exquisite work- 
manship,” said Zaki. 

It was supported by a group of post-graduates at 
fee Faculty of Engineering, who dktided to include res- 
toration along with documentation of fee old buildings. 
“It was not enough to register old Islamic monuments, 
without providing a solution for the miserable condi- 
tions these bouses are in,” Zaki said, “Since fee Su- 
preme Council of Antiquities (SCA) does not have suf- 


ficient funds to restore every single house in Old Cairo, 
we felt it our duty to provide technical assistance free.” 
These houses constitute a treasure of Islamic archi- 
tectural styles which will ultimately disappear if not re- 
stored, meaning a serious loss for historical Cairo. 

Before work could commence, funding and per- 
mission from fee residents of fee house had to be ob- 
tained. The Goethe Institute, inspired by the ambitious 
idea, granted a sum of LE 6,000 and fee owner of fee 
house was fortunately willing to co-operate. Once a su- 
pervisor of the old manuscripts library in Dar El-Kutub, 
Adel-Qadir Sukkar bad acquired a taste for antiquity. 

“] have attained an awareness of fee importance of fee 
nation's heritage and the dire need, to protect it,” he 


said, “I have always known fee value of my house but 
there was nothing I alone could do to save it" In an at- 
tempt to facilitate fee task of the volunte er arch itect, 
Sukkar i r »«n ?g ert to persuade fee other inhabitants of fee. 
bunding to agree to fee rather unconventional plan, 
“They were afraid at first feat they might lose fee 
house, but I managed to convince them feat fe e pro ject 
aimed to protect it for them,” he said. They teer be- 
came more enthusiastic and collected 3,000 pound; for 
the project , • ' 

Before restoration, fee house was dete riorating due to 
an extremely old sewage system and subt enanc y wa- 
ter. The leaking water made the walls damp,” said 
Sukkar. 

A new sewage system was installed and tlx: walls 
were supported. “The appearance is completely differ- 
ent now,” said Sukkar. The house, which is. already 1 Mid- 
years old, should survive far another century, Zaki be- 
lieves that fee “participation of fee users” was a healthy 
sign. “This will inspire fee inhabitants to.. preserve and 
* maintain whar has been restored,” he said. 

The restoration of fee mashrabiya and fee mother . 
woodwork will start soon. “The mashrabiya is ofwenr 
derful craftsmanship,” said Sukkar, who believes feat .. 
once fully restored, it will add significantly to fee beau- 
ty of the structure. “Even before restoration, tourists of- 
ten stopped to gaze at my house. Some . even asked to 
view fee inside. Now they have all the more reason to 
do so,” be said. The whole project was finished in a 
record four months. “The effort exerted and fee money - 
spent cannot compare to the great value of these hous- 
es,” Zaki commented. 

Two neighbouring houses, El-Hassan's and E3- 
Ghandour’s, are the Ai-Azhar team's next project 
“These have already been documented and we will be- 
gin restoration soon,” Zaki said 

They both feature similar Islami c architectural fea- 
tures: beautiful mashrabiyas, feat cover the entire fa- 
cade and small balconies with Islamic decoration. 
“With outside co-operation, we hope to be able to pre- 
serve different generations of the nation's Islamic his- 
tory,” be said. 


A credo for travellers 

Delegates attending World Tourism Day agreed that tourism can- 
not flourish without global peace and stability. Rehab Saad reports 


Internationa! attendees of World Tourism Day, held in 
Cairo on 26 September, adopted the motto, “Tourism: a 
factor of tolerance and peace,” to express their convic- 
tion fear tourism cannot flourish without global peace 
and stability. 

“Tourism promotes cultural interaction and, therefore, 
better understanding between nations. This leads to tol- 
erance and consequently to peace.” said Mamdouh El- 
Behagui, Egypt's minis ter of tourism. 

Since fee early 1980s, peace has been a major concern 
of the world tourism industry. At the Manila Inter- 
national Tourist Conference in 1980 the principle of 
“international tourism as an effective power to attain in- 
ternational peace” was bom. This was reiterated in Can- 
ada in October 1988 at a conference entitled, “Tourism 
is a drive for peace.” Delegates at this conference issued 
a charter, which expounds, “die credo of fee peaceful 
traveller.” 

This ideology encourages people to travel die world 
in a spirit of peace: wife an open mind and tolerant at- 




titude, accepting and respecting cultural differences and 
respecting fee environment 

“To urism also improves international relations,” said 
Salah Abdel- Wahab, head of the Egyptian Society of 
Scientific Tourist Experts. “For example, the establish- 
ment of a foreign hotel in a developing nation ne- . 
cessi tales on-going cooperation between the govern- 
ment and foreign private-sector investors,” he said, 
adding that tourist development also improv es human 
relations, due to the continuous contact between the 
company's local hire and its employees all over fee 
world. 

International to urism is a thriving industry. The num- 
ber of tourists around the world in 1995 readied 567 
million, an increase of 3.8 per cent over 1994. Inter- 
national tourist revenue reached $3,720 billion in 1995, 
ami studies published in 1996 projected fee revenue for 
the year 2000 at $8,000 b illion. Using masses of tourists 
to contribute to peace and understanding may be the in- 
ternational tourism community’s best plan yet 
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"Torbini" trains 

YIP train: Stuviee 8am. Tickets first 
doss LE32 mth a meal; LE22 without 
a weaL 

Standard trains : Service r 9am, Ham, 
noon, 3pm and 7pm. Tickets first class 
LE22: second doss LEI 7. 

"French" trains 

Services hourly from 6am to 
1030pm. Tickets first class LE20; 
second dost LEI 2. 

Cairo-Porr Said 

Services 6.20am and 8.45am. Tickets 
first class LEA 5: second dass LE26, 

EgyptAIr 

There are between two and five 
domestic flights deify. Check 
EgyplAir: Adly 390-Q999; Open 
390-2444: or Hilton 772410 
Cairo-Axwan 

Tickets LE35I or Egyptians. LEI 143 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Cairo-Luxor 

Tickets LE259 for Egyptians J.E829 
far foreigners, both raund-trqs. 

Catro-Hurghada 

Tickets LE279 for Egyptians. LE898 
for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Cairo-Sharm El-Sheikh 

Tickets LE287 for Egyptians. LE945 

for foreigners, both round-trip. 

Comprise? by Rt sk u db Stmad 
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DAILY FLIGHT 
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SALES AND RESERVATION: 575 88 99 

A business man travelling does not have a minute to loose. 

At Charles de Gaulle 2 everything has been done to make your trip 
easier: precise signs to show you the way. Air France hostesses to 
offer help and information at the transfer desk and to meet you as 
you step offthe plane. All in all, it's a far more relaxing way to travel. 
Sales & Reservation: 575 88 99 
You will always have a reason to fly Air France. 
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TfabaxCTjfromtfa seaside, t^^ 

raismgac^Tlijes caibcijaif of childrens charities and speaking engagements 
te local schools m die USL • . . ; 

Eubank quit the img^Bowingflie Controversial SqktnAor 1995 
decision bout against Ireland's Steven Collins which cost him ffaetifle. At ' 
die time Eubank was quoted »' swing "die sport offawfag is dirty, die 
competition is unfifc„If I Imcw tfatfHrt from toe begii^^ : . 

never have practised itatalT. r ' 

At a recent press OHifor mce In Cano file, boxer obtained his derision to. 
pin 00 the gloves once again sayio£-“Baxang;is my area of excellence and 
what I do with ease. Watch, reM, listen and learn, Enbankis back:" *'•'• 


Disembarking at Cairo Airport 


At the Cairo Stadium Indoor halls where the event will take place 


Last week, Cairo hpSted the lOth Arab Volleyball Cham- 
pionship.at Ahl^ CIub’s indoor halls. Abeer Anwar reports 


The 10th Arab -VoIIeyfaH Cfan^Hondrips 
came to a conclusion last week in Camr 
wife Tunisa taking file tftierEgyp^ as erat- 
wink; title holder and host, was joined by 
five other countries —Qatar, Lehman, AJ- ■ 
geria, Tunisia, Bahrain and Saufevyabia— r- 
for the senior championships in whichQatar 
emerged as the new kid mi the block. 

The competitions. wens neariy a. walk 
tfim ugh for Tunisia in both fee seniors and 
jurats events as they took all of their four 
matches to be crowned file cfampkiiis. The 
Tunisians were fo Hawed by Qatar in second 
place, Algeria tohdand Egypt in fourth- 

The Egyptian national team got off h>a 
good start defeating Lebanon 3-0 m their 
first match. However, as valiantly as they 
tried to retain the title, the team wa$ unable 
to bounce back from the trounraig lhey re-; 
raevedfiom Qatar in their secoodinatefc. \ 

. Qatar was the surprise star team . of fie 
event, besting not only Egypt fat also long 
time rivals Swmfi Arabia Jar file first. time in 
20 years. Hie Qatarits beat Algeria 3-2 to 
take second place. Although the Egyptian 

Va * —4“ 


ager PhtetaCmnelo. 

The best player and spacer tides went to 
- Qatar’s Ejd whoexpressed his happiness at 


lost the match 3-Z Qeta^s.technical mansgr 
er. Gam G-U-Pyo df Kfrrea aHnmed up the 
team's success an the defensive strategy 
adopted by the players. “Egypt's playmate 
vary tad so we resorted to defence and the 
quick spikes of MubaratEid,” he said. 

Egypt struggled to defeat Sau di Arabi a 3-1 
in whai was die team’s last OfpOrtmntylo es- 


Thc fallout from flic dfaawointit^ irasBi 
for the ' national team is mfi :beng^ left as 

Egyptian Volleyball Federation.: head,'.'Dr 
Amr Ehvam finflQnnced : .the axfa g of-to e 
<i«Ar«iw>l committees. fiaii»BafipnaI:lMaiB. 
The next dj^mpioDship will see many new ’ 
.feces as the ftdaation also aitnounced' fiK-' 
(Sssoivement of the national team. Italian ■ 
advisor, Pittera Garindo is fikewisc out on 
the job mmkpt after he came under jar- f 
ticuutr critism for Am laddnstre plating, of 
die national squad.- V.-. 

. The players are vexed fori lbey are to be. 
penalised for what they view- a s fite re sult of 
circumstances beyond their caritraL They 
pomt out feat they, woe untibfe'tp compete 


4 prior to fite.tiiang MrafeyfL 
* been trammgat fie Olympic 
<fi and tmlyj&sd access to a c 
Bar. “SineeAprili fivs.team 


The team fad 


fas notr played 

f tfmns" ttWS' 

technical man- . 


pleased that my training resulted in two ti- 
.ties and the shier medal for zqy country and 
. .1 hope in- fee .next competition, we will . be 
.-able to surprise aflbyfreatmgThmsia,” 
co mnrntfc dJSd. Tmrisiaswept file tides cer- 

• enxriy with Riyad Omar taking best play 
maker, Gbad Youssc^ best Hodcer, Nour 
AJtkfin Hafiz, best recover and'Mohamed 
AbdeLQado; best defender. • 

- In -fine jumocs onder-17 conqietifion, 8 
-countries, : — Balaam, Qatar; Kuwait, Syria, 
Thmaa, -Ifc Emhtaes, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt - divided into' two groups, par- 
ticroaied iti file event 

The two-week^jld Egyptian team, in their 
first Afeb contact, proved they were up to 
-smzfiO Xhider the supervision of coach Nonr 
Zaki, the team was able to best the Emirates 
fo pfane flurri after IreingtoT imigin jn file 
semi-fbaL The resufa were T unisia first, 
Bahrain second, ^Egyptfinrd.' : : . 

■" “It is the team's first challenge and they . 
were iq> toit Kpeti^siiicefi^uterefiK 
■ only Egyptian team to stand on file medals 

" pekfiom and collect: tbe faonze,” said an elat- 
ed Zali' 

... fa a. repeat of file seniors ceremony, Tu- 
nisia again amassed the majority of the titles 
with- Matron AI-Q^ lamed . best spiker 
- and player and R^ad Al^Ifazlibea: play- 
maker. Egypt’s Ramy Mahmoud was 
nabbed best iwxrvei; : Qatar's Othman Has- 
san, best blocker; Bahraini Ahmed Afi, best 
defooce and fee Ennrines’ AS Salem was 

namedbest server. 

phraBd to fee Arab' fhatn pww diip , the 
Afifcan ^MSficaTiois. far lfae‘ 1997 tVorid • 
Cup. to be hdd m Indonesia for file womofs 
under-17 team were held fa the indoor falls' 
of thfr Cfaro Sadutin. Egypfsteam was tm- 
fa*tetoralfy’lfaa™aifadMii^ 

'fee Wc?M Ciq>. ‘Ihe leam.dHi its best but 
they did not tram wife aoy ffaeign teams 
land its first contact was in fits chsmpion- 

gaid wttionat tearavcnaA HwSwm ~Ra- 
drawi Mauritius placed fitfa, foBowied by . 
Tfrmsiafa'seccm andEgy^tt in third, The. 
bfigeriati tfamj-. deqHte besting both Mau- 
ritius- and Tunisia, misfed their openmg 
matdi agsinst-Egypt and had their results 
cancelled by flic -tecfagacai • committee for 

• wttf ar mml . ■ . - 


Edited by Inas Mazhar 


Cannonball express 


By Friday evening, an 150 car sod motorcycls flotilla of 
desert racers wfll have gathered in Alexandria revving 
their engines far fee drive to ELAfamtin. The north coast 
town, finnans as file rite of a derisive World War II allied 
victory, is fire starting line for Egypt's first ever Can- 
nonball race: The “Desert CannoohalT, scheduled for 12- 
17 October replaces fire annual Rally of fire Ffaroahs. The 
rally's French organiser, Jean Claude Morelete, popularly 
known as “Fenouir, is rumoured to have lost the support 
of fire fatematiraial Automobile Federation as a result of 
his de ri sion to change the course and name of fire race. 
The new race is backed by tire fatmtational Motorcycle 
Federation and a consortium of Egyptian organiseis. 

The Desert Cannonball is a 1,320 kilometres race, be- 
ginning in EI-A]amem and traversing the Western 
Defeat in three phases to Abu Stmbel before moving on 
to Cairo. In fire first stage the 150 p art icipants will race 
past Mogharrad Lake, east of El-Qattara Depression 
(13,400 metres below sea level) on to Baharia Oasis. 
The second phase from Baharia to Kbarga Oasis on 13 
October will be the most difficult of alL The drivers will 
have to navigate fee notorious Mogbarred Sand Done, 
the longest rime in the Western Desert (320 kilometers 
long and 3-10 meters wide). 

The third phase extends from Kharga Oasis to Abu- 
Simbel through ELArbain Desert where participants will 
encounter a variety of terrain including rocky ground, 
sandy arrias and even mud. Still, h is conaden^ relativeJy 
easy going compared to fire first and second stages. Once 
they arrivein Abo-Simbel fee feiveis will rest tor a day to 
recharge their batteries for fee difficult drive to Cairo. 

fa previous races, many vehicles foundered on a par- 
ticular sand dime in the Fayoum because fee drivers were 
under the illusion that it was for easier to’ navigate than it 


“The most difficult thing about raring through sand 


A new race will take place In the West- 
ern Desert to replace the Rally of the 
Pharaohs. Email AbdeHHoeti reports 


dunes, is that you can never tril whether your car is going up 
or down, or whether you have a slope ahead of you,” ex- 
plained Sberif Saleh, an Egyptian driver. 

The Desert Cannonball diverges slightly from the usual 
Cannonball race, as Eyptian organiser Mustafa El-Nahas ex- 
plained: “The Cannonball is a nice of freedom and a type of 
desert race feat should be of one phase; the participants 
should race to fire finish line without a break. And that is 
what we armed for when we began preparing for it last year. 
But after taking safety considerations into account, fire or- 
ganiser, thought it better if the route to Abu-Simbel was di- 
vided into three stages whereas fire way back would be only 
one phase from Abu-Simbel to Cairo.” 

A new device, fire “black box”, will be used to hack the ve- 
hicles in case of accidents or should they stray off course. 
The black box is attached to each vehicle and beams data to 
satellites. They in turn transmit the information to a sc re e n in 
the mam control room for the race and to the helicopters that 
trail the drivers along the course of fee race. 

At fee end of each of the first three phases, check- 
points will be set up where the s upp o rt team of each 
participant will be able to provide spare parts and make 
any necessary repairs. The checkpoint stops are, how- 
ever, at tire discretion of the driver. The support teams 
will not be available to the driver on the Abu-Simbel- 
Cairo route. This will be fee most dangerous part of the 
race especially in fee event of a breakdown. The par- 
ticipants will retrace their route on fee way from Abu- 
Simbel until they reach Kharga Oasis where they will 


head towards Fayoum to the north. The drivers will then 
skirt Wadi Rayan, which has been declared a natural 
preserve. 

A relatively fewer number of participants are expected 
than for previous races and most will be amateurs. Tbe driv- 
ers cite fee lack ofpublicity and support for tbe low turnout. 

. Only four Egyptian drivers — Amr Shanan, Sherif Saleh. 
Khal ed Taki, and Ra’ed Baddar — are taking part. “It is a 
pity that when all of Europe has known about this year's 
race, we the Egyptian participants fed not know about it until 
recently,” complained Khaled Taki, who bolds the highest 
rank among Egyptian drivers (13th in the 1993 Pharaohs 
Rally). 

Although some would argue that the sport of desert raring 
is harmful to the ecology of tbe desert, others point out that 
the races actually raise the awareness of the environment 

Amr Shanan. a veteran participant in the Pharaohs rally, is 
known for his green (for greenery) and blue (for the sea) 
Cherokee. Shanan, the first Egyptian driver to call for the 
conservation of die environment through the awareness 
brought by desert rallies, explained that this year's Can- 
nonball will be a way to explore new areas in the desert that 
may need to be declared natural protectorates. To back his 
claim he points out tint Wadi Rayan was declared a natural 
preserve rally after fee Rally of fee Pharaohs wiwU the area 
popular. 

Accenting to Wad Abed, one of fee race organisers, Mo- 
ghanud Lake is expected to be declared a natural preserve by 
the Egyptian Environmental Affairs Agency. 

“Desert rallies are not about challenging nature but ratha- 
respecting nature and trying to overcome its perils by stud- 
ying and understanding it,” said Shanan » 

Sberif Saleh, who has driven in the rallies for over a dec- 
ade and placed 23rd in 1991, said, “Give any car par- 
ticipating in the race five minutes after it fas gone, and yoti 
won’t find a trace of it on fee sand or in fee air." 



Hassan’s header 


A LAST-minute header for the goal by Hossam Hassan saved the Egyptian 
national squad from sure defeat by the Moroccan team in an African nations 
qnafifier match which took place at the Cairo Stadium on Sunday. The match, i 
ending in an 1-1 draw, was the first for both teams in the fint-leg of the African * 
qualifications. Egypt, a member of group 3, along with Ethiopia, Senegal, and ‘ 
Morocco, drew while Senegal defeated Ethiopia 2-1 at Addis Ababa. 3 

Football fans began converging on the stadium three boon before tbe 2 
b eginning of the match and swelled into an over-capacity crowd numbering at ’ 
least 100,000 at the 76^000 seat stadium. 

At the outset it was difficult to predict a winner, as both <wm« ahlhityj g * 

caution resembling that of a finals match rathe' than a qualifier. Fortunately 
for the spectators the match quiekly metamorphosed into a thrilling encounter "* 
as the Moroccans sought to avenge the defeat handed out by the Egyptian clubs - 

teams — Abfi, Zamalek, and Arab Contractors — to the Moroccans in tfae Arab 

and African championships last month. 

The absence of a talented home-grown striker and scorer, with the exception * 
of team super-star Hossam Hassan, obviously had a negative impact on the 
game on the Egyptian side. * 

As a result, the outcome for the Egyptian national team tn the upqnning 
African and world cup qualifications i$ bard to foresee. The second teg Is 
scheduled to take place next January. a 
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Technical talk 
about dams is 
seldom 
riveting, but 
the man most 
conversant 
with Aswan’s 
High Dam 
tackles the 
subject with 
gusto 
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Zaki 

Qenawi: 


Dam discourse 


Still on his feet at 95, laughing heartily, tak- 
ing everything in and possessing an excep- 
tionally sharp memory, Ibrahim Zaki Qe- 
nawi is an inspiration. He has a 
photographic memory, he says. “I look at a 
telephone number and remember the num- 
bers visually. 1 do not try to think hard about 
the number itself 1 see it in my- mind.” he 
explained when 1 expressed surprise that a 
man of his age remembers dates, people and 
places so clearly. “My memory is far sharp- 
er than that of much younger men.” he 
chuckled with unrestrained glee. 

Qenawi is robust for his age. With the 
aide of a cane he insisted on walking me 
to the door of his flat in Mohandessin at 
the end of a brisk three hour discussion at 
our first meeting. Other meetings no less 
vigorous were to follow. Apart from his 
slightly unpaired sight and difficulties 
with hearing, he is fine for a man of his 
years. “I always got up at six and was at 
ray desk by seven — even when I was a 
minister,” Qenawi mused. 

The most impressive characteristic of the 
nonagenarian is his irrep re s si ble good hu- 
mour. He speaks his mind and especially so 
these days as he is getting on in years. Per- 
severance, be insists, accounts for his Lon- 
gevity. “I always fought failure with all my 
strength. I pressed on until I accomplished 
my goals. I’ve always finished tasks on 
tune,” be boasted. 

The Aswan High Dam was his most ac- 
claimed accomplishment. A former min- 
ister of public works and water resources, 
Qenawi is proud that he was instrumental in 
foe construction of foe Aswan High Dam. 
He is the one living authority who knows 
about the dam more than anyone else. “The 
Aswan High Dam is no white elephant,” 
Qenawi insists. “1 hope foe day will not 
come when Egypt would yearn for a single 
drop of water, and not find it except in the 
teardrops of her sons.” be said. “We desper- 
ately neol every drop of water ” he added. 

This week. Lake Nasser rose to its highest 
level since the construction of the dam in 
May 1964. “Without foe Aswan High Dam 
foe flood waters would have proved cat- 
astrophic,” he said He was bam during the 
days when alternate years of disastrous 
floodings and ruinous droughts were com- 
monplace. The Nile waters were a blessing 
for Egypt, but they were often also a bane. 
Irregular water supplies hampered ag- 
ricultural development The electrification 
of rural Egypt was an unthinkable feat in 
early years of foe century when Qenawi was 
growing up in the Delta. Today, foe Aswan 
High Dam provides about half of Egypt's 
power supplies. It is for these reasons that 
Qenawi believes that the dam is foe mag- 
num, opus of the 1952 Revolution. 


“There were those who said that foe 
dam was a mad idea. But, they were prov- 
en wrong,” Qenawi said “The construc- 
tion of the dam was a strategic imperative. 
Nasser felt that it was a battle for sur- 
vival,” Qenawi said “Nasser regarded the 
construction of foe Aswan High Dam as a 
challenging battle.” Qenawi said “The 
dam was a prerequisite for rural develop- 
ment and for Egypt's industrialisation pro- 
gramme,” he added 

Lake Nasser, with a surface area of over 
5,000 square kilometres, is a fresh water res- 
ervoir with a maximum capacity of some 
164 billion cubic metres. Qenawi does not 
believe that its banks should be exploited 
for agricultural or industrial activities. “We 
should not pollute Lake Nasser,” he 
stressed “We must learn how to develop 
and manage our meagre water resources. 
Discharges of industrial and domestic 
wastes pollute the River Nile,” Qenawi said 

As for foe ongoing project to divert excess 
water from Lake Nasser to the Toshki Ca- 
nal, Qenawi takes exception: “I believe that 
foe Toshki project is redundant It is a waste 
of water,” Qenawi said “I have told foe au- 
thorities so,” he snarled, visibly angered as 
he quivered waving a reputable newspaper 
with a recently published article about Tosh- 
ki. “We must conserve our water. The ex- 
cess water that will be siphoned off the spill- 
over and into the Toshki Canal will be 
evaporated in the desert sands. The soil in 
the Toshki depression is unsuitable fix: ag- 
riculture,” he fumed 

Qenawi held a vitally .important political 
position as cabinet minister under the late 
President Gamal Abdel-Nasser, but he 
wholly detached himself from the various 
internecine power struggles that went on 
within foe Arab Socialist Union of foe 
1960s and 1970s. As a member of Nasser's 
las: cabinet — be was minister of public 
works and water resources — and as a for- 
mer chairman of the High Dam Authority, 
Qenawi made many foreign friendships. 
“Nasser was keen on us entertaining foreign 
dignitaries and diplomats,” he said Qenawi 
was a president of the Cuban Arab Friend- 
ship Association and a member of many 
other similar organisations. 

In October 1968, Israel bombed the bar- 
age and town ofNagga’ Hammadi in Upper 
Egypt “Sami Sharaf, then Nasser's sec- 
retary, phoned me in the dead of night I 
rushed to Nasser's office” Qenawi rem- 
inisces. “I showed Nasser and cabinet min- 
isters a model of the barrage and the damage 
done. Nasser insisted that I travel immedi- 
ately toNagga' Hammadi to repair the dam- 
age. I took a taxi from Mohandessin to 
Upper Egypt By sheer luck, the driver hap- 
pened to be from H-Baliana — a few kilo- 


metres away from Nagga' Hamma di- 1 paid 
30 Egyptian pounds, which was a huge sum 
in those days. To this day. I haven't been re- 
funded,” Qenawi smiles. 

In July 1977, Qenawi tendered his res- 
ignation from his job at the Ministry of 
Housing and Reconstruction. He headed 
foe Central Reconstruction Department of 
foe ministry and doubled as the re- 
construction adviser to die minister. Why 
did he resign? “I did not like bow things 
were run. I disapproved of foe so-called 
open-door policies advocated by Sadat 
There were many people in a position of 
power and privilege who were dishonest 
and who profited from dubious schemes 
and unsound projects,” Qenawi said. This 
was not his first resignation, in 1970 be re- 
signed his ministerial post 

He shies away from political discussions 
— especially those that revolve around 
sensitive domestic issues. But, he is 
strongly opinionated when it comes to for- 
eign policy — especially concerning the 
protection of Egypt’s interests and rights 
to foe Nile waters. He contends that deal- 
ing with Sudan over sharing water re- 
sources was often difficult in foe past 

He concedes that there have been mis- 
understandings about sharing the Nile wa- 
ters between Egypt and its African neigh- 
bours. “It is natural for upstream countries 
to have disagreements and a cautionary 
mistrust of downstream countries like 
Egypt” Qenawi said referring to disputes 
between Egypt Sudan and Ethiopia over 
the exploitation of the Nile’s wafers. ‘The 
Nile should be a uniting not a dividing 
factor,” he said. 

“Sudan vehemently opposed the con- 
struction of foe Aswan High Dam. Egypt 
paid 15 million Egyptian pounds in com- 
-pensation for the submerging .of Sudan's 
northernmost city. Wadi Haifa, under Lake ■ 
Nasser. However strong historical ties bind 
us to Sudan forever.” Qenawi said. 

Then he touches on another raw nerve — 
die regional rivalry for control over the Nile 
waters. “Egypt spent over 20 million Egyp- 
tian pounds on the construction of the Jan- 
gled Canal in southern S udan, - but Sudan 
procrastinated over the completion of foe vi- 
tal project that will save some five billion 
cubic metres of fresh water that could be 
shared equally between Egypt and Sudan. 
The civil war in southern Sudan brought the 
project to an abrupt halt,” be added. 

Qenawi feels strongly about the ecolog- 
ical problems facing Egypt and the Middle 
East He urges foe adoption of sound ec- 
ological policies. Barring a few Western 
.Desert oases, foe River Nile is Egypt's only 
source of fresh water. “The notion that 
Egypt sits atop a huge reservoir- of under- 


ground water is simply not true. I said it be- 
fore and I’ll say it again: Egypt is not sitting 
atop a limitless underground water res- 
ervoir,” Qenawi said. He is very passionate 
about his advocacy of water conservation. 

The building of the Aswan High Dam 
was fuQ of paradox. Not everyone was hap- 
py. But Qenawi is very defensive when it 
comes to his pet subject — the dam. He has 
□o time for its many critics. “It is said that 
the Nubians lost out,” I ventured. “On foe 
contrary, they were relocated, and housed in 
spacious and comfortable buildings with 
many modem amenities such as electricity 
and r unning water. We made sure that the 
Nubians’ new homes in Kom Ombo and 
elsewhere were modeled after their ancient 
social and architectural traditions — (town 
to the zir (traditional water container) and 
its lid,” he countered. The desert tightly em- 
bracing the Nubian Nile Valley is one of the 
world's harshest places. The narrow strip of 
land on the left and right banks of the Nile 
was submerged in Lake Nasser. The old 
Nubia, was never a very productive land,” 
Qenawi claims. 

“On 8 October 1952, the newly installed 
Revolutionary Command Council commis- 
sioned a feasibility study group to look into 
the possibility ofbmiding a gigantic dam on 
the Nile. The Aswan High Dam Inter- 
national Committee was set up. I was -a 
member of foe International Committee. By 
4 December 1954, foe International Com- 
mittee gave the green light for the project to 
go ahead. Nasser proceeded immediately 
with foe construction plans. I was asked to 
help ” Qenawi said, 

Egypt approached the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) to fund the Aswan High Dam pro- 
ject eaziy in 1955. After a thorough evalua- 
tion of foe costs and benefits of the project, 
the IBRD approved financing it But, on 19 
July 1956, foe IBRD suddenly re- . . 

neged on its earlier promises. 

Nasser nationalised the Suez Ca- P“ 
nal Company on 26 July 1954ft. 

Britain, France and Israel re- 
taliated by waging the tri p artite . 

aggression against Egypt on 26 ( 

October ] 956. The rest, as they ' 

say, is history. 

Egypt signed an a greem ent 
with foe former Soviet Union on 
27 December 1958. The High 
Dam Authority was responsible 
far foe execution of foe Aswan 
High Dam. Othman Ahmed Ofo- 
man’s Arab Contractors Com- 
pany aito Misr Concrete Corpora- 
tion were among foe most 
important Egyptian firms rim* 
carried out excavations, the de- 


velopment of rock quarries, concrete pro- 
duction and foe building of foe dam's body. 
“Rock excavation began with the in- 
auguration of foe project on 9 January 1960 
when Nasser blasted foe first charge of ex- 
plosives for the excavation of the diversion 
canaL” he said. 

Qenawi was over foe moon. His joy 
knew no bounds. He was a workaholic in 
those days. For much of this time his wife 
and three children were in Cairo while he 
worked some 18 hours a day overseeing 
foe construction of foe dam. “A dam is be- 
gun by digging a trench in a bedrock 
foundation. Next an initial waterproof 
layer of compressed day is laid down. 
Nasser used to enjoy exploring the trench- 
es and dam site tunnels. I used to give him 
a guided tour of the nether world under- 
neath the Nile,” Qenawi mused. 

Work on the actual dam structure began 
on 9 January 1963 when Nasser threw foe 
first granite stone into foe Nile. Qenawi re- 
members that day wefl. “We worked very 
had in those days. There were no hol- 
idays, no Ramadan, no feasts, and no Fri- 
days,” be chuckled. Eventually, some six 
million tons of sand were sluiced in the 
Nile. Nasser arranged for overseas visitors 
to tour the site. Qenawi was often in 
charge of showing such visitors around. 
He knew the area like the back of his hand 
— tunnels, stone crushing plants, concrete 
mixing plants, cement silos, upstream ca- 
nal, downstream canal, cofferdams, the 
whole lot “We had very few technicians 
then. We invited 1,500 technicians from 
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went to school pretty late. Those were fac t# 
days of the Kuttabs — Quranic schools,” he”V^ 
explained. “Everybody went to schdotfate". ’ 
in those days, and especially in rural areM,^ ... 
he added As it turned out. he loved sdbool - ^ 
and was a very bright pupfl, exceflingTt^v 
mathematics and physics. . 

Constructions are the love of his Jjfc -jr, • 
“Even as a child in rural Menufiya Had art j 
eye for irrigation canals. I was fescinaled by -. : ; 
the mechanics of irrigation” Qenawi said. - 
As a child he loved mathematics and i^^ . ; 
gebra which put him in good stead whence*’;- 
became interested in engineering- af tirih v , 
versify. In 1924 Qenawi i 

Fouad I. now Cairo University, wifaabacb^ ‘ 
elors degree in engineering. In 1 ; 

ceived a masters degree in civil engineering^ r _- i 
with distinction from C^mbridge- UsK’ 
versity, England. He left Egypt in 1948 fo'-vv : 
study at the Massachusetts InstituteofTecb- Si- 
nology (MIT). Qenawi is a sclf-mademan, • 

T paid my way through college mAnxer- 
ica,” he remembered with 
was easier in those days, " hie, said Four -' 
years after his departure heeamedaFhD.v 

Qenawi is well-traveled “I havebeento -V.-. 
over 40 different countries,” benarsejifii . 
Syria he helped construct dans on foe River . 

Euphrates and lived several years there dor-. ■ 
ing the days that Egypt and Syria were bne - r j 
country — the United Arab Republic. Hcij- 
also has very fond memories of foe FarErat^ 
and especially China. The walls of bisofo- i,c; 
erwise austere living room are decmaW. - ; - 
with die most exquisite Chinese sflkrprii^ \ : 
fogs. One of the memories he hokb<^ ik\,; v 




foe former Soviet Union. Over 2,000 when he saw tbousauds-of peasant labourers ^ U 


Egyptian technicians were trained on the 
job in Aswan. Soon only 200 Russian tech- 
nical experts were left in the country. 

Bom in Shebeen El-Kom, Menufiya, in 
the heart of foe Nile Delta, his father died 
when he was at the tender age of six. He 


digging irrigation canals and contracting* - 
dam with their bare hands in rural Grina in ^ r -v 
foe mid-1970s. Tt was unforgettable” \ V 
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Nafie, Tatawi and guests at the opening 


▼ Not only does be inform, educate and fascinate, but it is my convic- 
tion that Mohanred Hassantin Heikal has earned tte title of “keroer 
of our Arab national memory”. This is perhaps foe most salient fea- 
ture of his latest work, issued eadio - this year in English by Harper 
Collins under the title. Secret Charnels: The inside Story of Arab- 
Israeli Peace Negotiations. Sure, the book is brimful of un-, or pre- 
viously little-, known facts. This, we have come to expect from a 
work by HeBraL, who has managed to keep himself informed of a 
great deal of what goes on behind-the-scenes in regional and inter- 
national politics, despite having spent more than 20 years away from 
foe corridors of power. Heikal, however, marshals foe facts, writ-, 
little- or previously unknown, not only - to provide us with a deep un- 
derstanding of where we have been, . and where we are heading, but 
also to remind us of that which we are continuously being made to 
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# Did you happen to pass by Al-Ahram building last Monday? If 
you hadn't, mm you missed seeing me attending a most inspiring 
exhibition, that of the artistic work of members of the Associa- 
tion ofWar Veterans which took place in AI-Ahram lobby. It was 
officially opened by Chairman of foe Board and Chief Editor of 
Al-Ahram rorahim Nafie and Minister of Economy Nawnl E3- 
TatswL The exhibition will remain open until foe 1 7tfo 
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Arabic edition of Secret Channels was issued in three parts, 
all under the general beading: “Secret Negotiations between the 
Arabs and Israel”. The last part of foe trilogy, which, deals with 
Palestimsm-Isiaeli negotiations under foe title: “The peace of illu- 
sions: Oslo, before and after”, hit bookshops and newsstands this 
week. The tinting could not have been more opportune, coming' 
one week after Netanyahu's extremism put foe Oslo Agreements’ 
shortcomings in bold relief. 


Cairo 

16 and 17 October, 1966 
Aida Open Air Theatre. 

Cairo Opera Htwae, 8:00 pm 
Tickets LE 15 

from the Opera House box office 


Alexandria 

18 October, 1996 

Sayad Darwiah Theatre 

Found Street, 8:00 pm 

Free admission by invitation 

from the British Council. Alexandria 


Luxor 

20 October, 1996 
Luxor Temple, 

7.-00 pm 

Free aihniunl wii ■' 
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